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XX SATURDAY, 


SOCIAL STANDARDS 
INTRODUCTION 

{any of the joys and most of the sor- 

of our lives arise out of the responses 

-e to the social situations in which 

It was Emerson who said, ‘*‘ The 


etion arising from feeling that one 


ul 


propriately dressed for an oceasion 


How 


arising 


n to the solaces of religion.’’ 


embarrassments 


essing are 


a breach of etiquette, even of one’s 


ently I met a dean who had ‘‘signed 


is she expressed it, a group of stu- 
for a campus dance that was to close 

igh The dance did close at mid- 
t on the campus, but continued for the 
Campus 


down town. 


of the night 
rds and town standards were differ- 
These students used both, resulting 
embarrassment to the college, to the stu- 
‘*Now, 


Then I 


themselves and to the dean. 


2) 


would you do! she asked. 

; embarrassed. 

A few days later I saw a dean who had 
recommended that several girls be ex- 

This 


was embarrassing to the 


ed from the college for smoking. 
mmendation 
sident. He was more embarrassed, be- 
se he smoked, as did many of the fac- 
Is an act common to the president 
nd to the majority of the faculty so bad 
to warrant the expulsion of students? 
‘Is an embarrassing question. 
Later I visited a college where the dean 
the 
se after the final football game of the 


number of girls ‘‘on ‘arpet”’ 
n these girls had attended a dinner 
This 


was trying to cooperate with the dean 


ch drinking was reported. 


en. This had added to the embarrass- 
In this college there seemed to be 
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a difference of opinion concerning st: 
ards for boys and standards for girls 

Recently I gathered a bunch of clippings 
from newspapers, giving embarrassing no 
toriety to a college because of the dress and 
behavior of some of the girls 

From another college a dean reports that 
the girls of their institution have become 
so absorbed in their work and are so inter- 
ested in preparation for their life work 
that they seem to be losing their interest 
in dancing, ‘‘in all social affairs,’’ she adds. 

These examples can be duplicated, and 
they force the conclusion that students and 
deans are confused concerning social stand- 
ards. 
the 
the 


society 


the volatile, most 
dynamic force we know It is 


the 


Society is most 
most 
world 


creative power in 


creates nothing less than persons, 
tions and social standards 

Standards we have been taught to con 
sider as something fixed, something static 
Indeed, they must be so for the purpose 
of statistics, and this is the age of statisties 
It is the business of standards to stand so 
When a 


the 


they can be counted. creative 


power like society, especially society 
of youth, runs into fixed rules, like social 
conventions, there is bound to be friction 
and sometimes explosion 

The of this title 
into the problems of a never-ending con 


the 


very terms plunge us 
flict and an interminable controversy 


conflict between developing persons and 
social conventions and the controver vy con 
cerning this conflict. It is a controversy 
between liberals and conservatives, in thi 
case between youth and their elders 

‘*The revolt of youth’’ is but one aspect 
of the 


authority. 


world movement against external 


It is the struggle of humanity 


to strip the past of the power to paraly Ze 
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the present and prejudice the future. Ina 
new and ever-changing world why should 
we follow rules and regulations of our fore- 
fathers, who seem to have made a pretty 
bad mess of things? 

We 


may note a similar struggle in religion be- 


This revolt is not confined to youth. 


tween modernists and fundamentalists; in 
philosophy between the humanist and the 
mechanists; but nowhere is the struggle so 
general and the past so resistent as in the 
In this, our day, youth 
the that 
make finer honesty possible. 

The thoughts of youth are ‘‘long, long 
thoughts,’’ but sometimes they are not so 
the thoughts of their 
elders as they are at the present time. 
The social currents of the world are mov- 
that 
far removed 


case of the youth. 


is struggling for freedom will 


far removed from 


the ‘‘long thoughts’’ of 


that 


ing so fast 


youth are from those 
are old. 

This 
further 
social confusion. 


not need 


present 


does 
the 
There have always been 


intelligent group 


details concerning 
and always will be differences and sources 
of friction between the young and the old 
concerning standards and the formulae of 
the fathers. If the in 
religion, in philosophy, in education or in 
social standards think they are the first or 
final defenders of ‘‘the faith once delivered 


fundamentalists 


to the saints,”’ 
ignorant of history as they have shown 
themselves of science, psychology and so- 
If the radical modernists—and by 


they show themselves as 


ciology. 
radical modernists, I mean those who have 
no more sense than to spend time and 


energy contending with fundamentalists— 


if the radical modernists in religion, or 
philosophy, or morals, or social standards 
think they are the original or final cham- 
pions of truth and freedom they, too, have 
lost their perspective. 

Though some of the aspects of this con- 
flict are old, even age-long, there are a 
few new features and some new facts that 
need to be frankly faced if we are to ade- 


[Vor 


quately meet the demands of the pr 
situation. First, we need to remind 
selves of the decline of the influence « 
home as the place for promoting and 
bilizing social standards. As a sing| 
ample, we may note the substitution of ¢ 
automobile and the café for the hom 
place for courting and matchmaking 

A second set of facts is to be found 
the stratification of society on the bas 
age. An educator of national reputat 
told that the 
school period he had had the compar 


me recently during 
ship of his daughter only a few hours | 
week. In society, at church and in se! 
she had spent her time with those of 
Children will imitate those t 


Youth 


own age. 


are older or younger. 


mostly those of their own age and stand 


ing. The mother begins, ‘‘When |] 


young- Youth replies, ‘‘ They don’t 
it now, mother.”’ 
may introduce a historical account 

ean not stand up against, ‘‘ Everybody 
doing it.’’ Approval and disapproval 


society ’s most powerful lever. 


operative and most powerful. 


SociaL STANDARDS 


What are social standards? How 
they evolve? 
ployed? How enforced? 
modified ? 
broken? Why is dancing 
much concern? Why is there little prote 
against the faculty smoking and much pr 
test against the girls smoking? 
some people think. it so much worse 
girls to drink than for boys? Are the 
differences in social standards really w 
founded or are they merely personal pri 
dices? 

These are real and vital questions. 
are questions that we must answer. 
should be given intelligent answer. 
ean they be? 


With our present knowledge of huma! 


‘““When I was young 


With yout 


the standards of their own group are most 


How are they rightfully en 
How are the 


Why 


How are they to be repaired 1! 
giving us s 


’ 
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| social affairs it is much easier to 

standards at the level of man- 

at the level of morals or re- 

let me hasten to say that if we 

to have a regenerated society, 

ndards must come to conform to 

iirements of good morals and must 

ranized according to the principles 
tices of a vital religion. 

are good manners? To explain 

rs as samples of social standards, 

studied and analyzed from 

view. First, there are the 


- ond regculations organized into a code 


able to a prescribed sphere of social 
irse; second, good manners imply a 
ry acceptance of the code; third, 
employment of the rules is a forta 
expression; fourth, approval and 
oval of the youth involved in the 


ed field. 


Tne CopE AND ITs FIELD OF 
APPLICATION 


code of manners for a dinner party 


fferent from those for a pienie in the 


ds or a game of golf. The code for 


? 


ng enlarges the field for physical em- 
Others than sweethearts and hus- 


nds and wives may hold hands. They 


do it in publie, but they must do it 


rding to the rule, according to the code. 


s so easy to go beyond the limits of the 


l¢ 


le, and the temptation to do so is great. 


‘the grave problem of the field of ap- 


‘ation presents itself. Who are entitled 


included in the field of intercourse ? 
shall be invited to the dinner or 
‘? Are the rules known and under- 


i by all those invited? This is the first 


ree of confusion and difficulty. Parents, 


Cans 


ron? 


school officials take too much for 
ed. 


CONCERNING VOLUNTARY COMPLIANCE 
WITH THE CODE 


implies that the individual is fully 


acquainted with both the sphere of action 
and the rules applicable to that sphere 
Here also ignorance is our first handicap, 
but it is not the only one. Youth many 
times know more rules than they are will 
ing to follow. Here good manners run into 
what is really a moral problem, the prob 
lem of honor and honesty. 

This voluntary acceptance of the code 
implies intelligence concerning, first, the 
sphere of application and, second, the par 
ticular rules for the occasion. In this we 
often expect too much of youth. They have 
not been sufficiently encouraged to inquire 
about behavior. We do not provide suffi 
cient oceasions for discussing these im 
portant matters. No wonder youth are 
muddled about dancing and the automo 
bile. They have never thought through the 
problems involved We are careful to 
teach the theories of the falling bodies or 
the binomial theorem. There are laws of 
fallen bodies in the dance and here too is 
a binomial process. 

In theory the teacher is in ‘‘loco paren 
tis,’” but in practice the school can not or 
does not take the place of the home in 
acquainting youth with the criteria and 


standards of good manners. 


(3) CONCERNING Goop MANNERS AS 
ForRMS OF SELF-EXPRESSION 


Good manners do not follow recipes 
copied from books or carried in the mem- 
ory. Manners are not good until they are 
constitutional—until they are planted deep 
in the spinal cord. They are not good 
until they are easy. This requires instruc 
tion and control. 


(4) CONCERNING APPROVAL AND 
DISAPPROVAL 
In good society, in innumerable and 
subtle ways, right acts are approved and 
wrong acts disapproved. Good manners 
give no offence. A person of good manners 
recognizes and respects the differences be 
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tween host, hostess, guests and servants, 
but the person of good manners does not 
make others conscious of the difference by 
showing that they are recognized. 

If this analysis be correct, then it is 
futile, it is worse than futile, it is foolish 
and even criminal for us to assume that 
youth will acquire social standards in these 


days by accident, or by our wishing or 


hoping or praying. We have arrived at 


that stage of social evolution where social 
standards have become matters of supreme 
importance in education, and the school 
must assume her share of this responsibil- 
itv. We are anxious about tables of mea- 
sures, about spelling and about pronuncia- 
tion. This is well. We must now become 
anxious about affairs concerning persons 
as well as things. Emerson said, ‘*‘ Things 
are in the saddle and ride mankind.’’ The 
psychology for arithmetic, spelling and 
pronunciation is pretty well worked out. 
Not so for manners, morals and religion. 
I can not share with Santayana the pessi- 
mistic view that we are just now slipping 
into a long winter of civilization. I should 
rather think with Glenn Frank that we 
are at the parting of the ways and may 
get into a spiritual renaissance by turning 
our efforts to the care of youth. The new 
tasks for the new day will require all the 
intelligence, all the wisdom and all the 
patience we can develop. 

One of the immortal portrayals of human 
life begins with a story of a traveler, carry- 
ing a heavy load, inquiring the way. The 
friendly informant tries to point out a 
gate which the traveler seems to be unable 
to see. He then points out a light in the 
distance and tells the traveler that at the 
light is a man who will tell him how to go. 
We who have assumed the burden of help- 
ing youth are that traveler. We do not 
seem to see any gateway out of the present 
tangle, but there are some flickering lights. 

(1) There is the light of modern psy- 
chology. The behavior psychology—note 


I did not say behaviorist—the 
psychology explains human life 
of responses. It defines behavior 
separate system of responses ar 
makes to a particular situation 
longer wonder why the same child 
differently at home and at scho 
the same girl behaves differently 
presence of different teachers 


formula gives a new technique 


\W 


diagnosis and treatment. The part 


situation holds its own guiding pri1 


provided we have the right guides 
sonality. Herein lies our difficult: 
are short in our knowledge of 
nature and human behavior. W)} 


the fundamental factors in boys 


girls? Sometimes a child may lead 


The fifth grade boy who whistle 


drawing class, when brought up fo 


i 
4 


r 


pline, exclaimed, ‘‘I really did not w! 


it really whistled itself.’’ The ps) 


gists themselves have not improv 


much on this analysis. Many of th 
of youth may properly be referred t 


Out of ‘‘it’’ arise the acts for wl 
do not and need not now assum 
responsibility. They are the act 
bring forth the expressions, ‘‘ Pardo 


se 


** Excuse me,’’ ‘‘I did not mean to.’’ 


not think.’’ 


The problem of education is to m 


? 


ize this ‘‘it. 


izing the ‘‘it’’ is fairly well underst 


and fairly efficiently applied. Whi 
be done with the ‘‘I’’? The ‘‘I”’ i 
spiritualized and put in charge of tl 
Ah, there is the rub! 


For some time the stress of ps3 


has been placed upon the instincts a1 


impulses. Just at present there is 


\ 


S 


n 


The psychology for m 


+ 
iT 


Ss 


orous reaction against this explanat 


human behavior and human life 


are about to be remanded back 1 
lair. These studies have throw 


stincts—the ‘‘its’’—have had their day 


light upon human life, and the next 


nt 


eel 








to come from studying human 
the nature and function of 
nel make ‘‘I’’ the subject for the acts 
h we have some control and for 
assume some measure of respon- 
The fundamental fact about such 
that they are done and must be 
der the assumption that ‘‘I had 
and disposition to choose and 

se to act as ‘I’ did.’’ The psy- 
of choosing needs very much to be 
It is already clear that there are 
" evels. First, some choices are prompt 
Second, some choices come after 

I n, after thinking. In this fact 
resent situation and the present facts 
n. Third—there is also the future 
n connection with the third level 
these choices are made because of 
relation to the larger life choices, 
as vocation, a mate or religion. The 
. veond function of the ‘‘I’’ in persons is 
nd in the ability and disposition we 

for imagery and affections about in- 


lual persons. When a particular sit- 


neludes other persons, we must 
them differently than we treat things. 
persons evoke personal responses. 
We are attracted. We may be indifferent 

ise a person seems to be an ‘‘it,’’ or 

chal may be repelled. If we are attracted, 
thinking and acting are likely to 


st lhe third funetion of the ‘‘I’’ which 


f 


society what it is and which gives 
standards their meaning and their 

tions, is found in our ability and dis- 
g ‘ition to respond to the expectations of 

persons we respect and have builded 
g nto our imagery and affection. This is 
“oclety’s lever. It produces the gang, the 
clique. 


\" 


iny men and women are digging into 


‘he psychology of the gang, the group. We 
not yet gotten to the bottom of that 
grea probiem. We need very much to know 
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how the several abilities and dispos tions 
of the individual are related to the reac 
tions when the individual is within an or- 
ganized group. 

Unfortunately, the light from sociology 
is yet dim and flickering. I think this is 
in part due to the fact that many of the 
sociologists have been trying so hard to 
be scientific in the natural science sense 
that they have been unable by this method 
to discover the whole truth about persons, 
particularly about persons in society. The 
sociologist, persistently if not consistently, 
resists considering the sense persons have 
of and for their own future 

Knight Dunlap, of Johns Hopkins, re 
cently suggested a new basis for social psy 
chology, in which he proposes to substi 
tute human desires for ‘‘consciousness of 
kind’’ or impulses, or instincts, or any of 
the formulae that have been used in socio] 
ogy. If we come to see human desires at 
the level of youth as furnishing a directive 
principle for interpreting social life, we 
will get an entirely new mental framework 
on which to construct our theory and prac 
tice for both diagnosis and treatment of 
youth. It will raise the determining fac 
tors above both instinct and reason. Not 
that they are not important or that they 
do not function in desire, but because de 
sire involves a specific reference of the 
agent to the future. In this connection, 
we might learn from the training table 
during the athletic season. How easy it is 
to get this group of youth to live up to 
the most rigid standards that fly into the 
very face of impulses and habits. The 
desire to keep on the team and to win 
makes it easy to enforce the social stand 
ards. 

The great problem of the educator is to 
help youth set up one’s life work as the 
game of life. Under the circumstances 
youth may be kept at the training table 
for all their lives, and not be admitted into 
moral holidays. At one of the institutions 
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the whole football squad went on a 
drunken carouse after the last game had 
been won. 

We need to remind ourselves that over- 
stimulation and guidance inevitably re- 
sults in a moral holiday and perhaps there 
is something to be said for a moral holiday, 
rightfully interpreted. Current literature 
abounds with cases of boys and girls from 
Puritan families who have had hard and 
fast falls, and such youth can fall harder 
and faster because they had farther to go, 
but let it be noted in this connection that 
the recovery of such youth is easier and 
surer. The records of the Jerry McAuley 
Mission and of all twice-born men and 
women in general show that the recoveries 
are comparatively easy when the wrong- 
doers can report that they had a good 
mother. 

The second reason for the dimness of the 
sociological light is found in the failure of 
many sociologists to distinguish between 
material and spiritual goods. The social 
sciences have been under the spell of eco- 
nomie determination. It is impossible to 
discuss the blighting influence of this doe- 
trine at this point, but time must be taken 
to point out that the sharing of material 
goods divides the goods and that the shar- 
ing of spiritual goods multiplies them. If 
I share my pie, I have less; if I share an 
insight or my musie or any form of spiri- 
tual goods, they are multiplied. So far as 
I know, the psychologists and the sociolo- 
gists have failed to give due credit to the 
fact that when a personal satisfaction is 
coupled with the consciousness that the 
satisfaction is shared by another who is 
respected and loved the satisfaction is 
changed both in quality and quantity. 
Until this principle is recognized, under- 
stood and artfully employed, there is no 
hope of understandnig and efficiently di- 
recting the small groups of youth. 

These criticisms of the sociologists do not 
apply to all, and an increasing light is in 


view. For example, Giddings | 
earlier system of sociology upon 
mula of ‘‘consciousness of kind.’’ 
later definition he points out a w 
admitting a reference to the futur 
defines society as a ‘‘group of like- 
persons who know and enjoy their 
mindedness, so that they can work 1 
for common ends.’’ 

The poets and the philosophers ha 


hibited a keener insight into human nat 


and have made a better analysis of 
sources than the psychologists or s 


gists. Holmes said that there were perso 


with intellects of one story, two stories ar 


three stories with skylights. At first 


suggested that these are three differen 
groups of persons, but later seems to 


cover that this description is of non 


persons. People who live in the first stor 
live in the kitchen and dining room a1 


Por 


laundry. In the second story is the lil 
and accounting room; on the third 
with the skylights is found music, | 


and religion. 


Y 


Francis Galton, in trying to deserilx 


how he met life problems, describe: 


i 
A 


equipment as contained in several room 
In the ante-chamber he met things and per 


sons; in addition, he had an audience cha! 


ber in which he held conversation 
these, and then he had a chamber 
which he might summon supplies and a 
ance when needed. 

Studdert Kennedy, chaplain to the 
of England, describes his life strugg 
similar terms, but says he finds a 


lighted room in which the present curre! 


of life are playing; in the back roo! 
side his own past experiences; thet 


SSIs 


King 


eS 


is a dark chamber in which resides 


inheritance. In this room he finds 
deal of antique furniture. 
The keenest insight into our 


nature is found in Browning’s “* Deat 


the Desert.’’ He finds that in each 
there are three persons: the perso! 


front 
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the downward, he 

the person that knows and the per- 
is. ‘* What is’’ 

Iliram Carson, or our knowledge and 


man 


nd sends 
must be rectified, 


ll be our undoing. 


his connection we need to note the 
itions of the psycho-analyst. No 


there has been much nonsense and 


nastiness connected with this move- 
but they certainly have made a dis- 
ry concerning how to handle many of 


i Thi 

the » he difficult problems facing those in aus 
ie rity. It is no doubt inaccurate to de- 
pet the inner conflicts of our lives as 
“_ en imagination and the will, or be- 
first en instinct and reason, as suggested by 
lif rgan. It is very much nearer the truth 
to ¢ escribe the conflict as between two 
sees plexes. Unfortunately, the term com- 
ot ce plex came into common use through the 
aati i pathologists, but Dr. Hart, of England, and 
. bess Morton Prinee, of America, have made it 
ahaa ssible to use it to stand for any specifi- 
” cally organized mechanism for particular 

response to particular situations. 
deseribs Many of the impulses of youth still re- 
‘bed main more native than acquired, and in this 
| rooms sense they may properly be termed primary 
and per mplexes. The ‘‘it’’? in youth seems to 
e chat lo so many things. When the ‘‘I1’’ takes 
on wit charge of action, then complexes of a see- 
er from ond level are developed. Social standards 
dass ire of this character. They must be ac- 
ured. Sinee they are acquired, when- 
he Kine ver they come into conflict with the 
oles prunary complexes, the primary ones win. 
a front What, then, is to be done? First, avoid 
eurrenti such confliets as much as possible and, sec- 
- ond, as far as possible teach youth to ap- 
_ peal to their higher complexes when con- 
di iets oeeur. In this connection the psycho- 
great analysts have made a great contribution. 
The Calvinistie theologians and the older 
— psychologists taught that when the animal 
Death in impulses poked up their heads the thing 


to da ws " . : , 
io was to knock them over the head and 


The 


ory 
All 


mn that ve them back into the dark room. 
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psycho-analysts have discovered that this 
method of repression is bad for health, bad 
for morals and never gets rid of the im 


pulses any way. It leaves them there in 
the dark back room, to crop out again at 
The new treatment 


some other time pro 


posed is remarkably successful It consists 
in calling out these impulses into the clear 
consciousness, recognizing them, naming 
them and attempting to harness them to 
work if possible. Under this treatment 
they either run away to stay or go back 
into their cages to be brought out upon call 

There is a foolish and false doctrine that 
we can reason youth out of their wrong 
habits and impulses. Kennedy has pointed 
out that the most unfortunate mistake of 
the 19th century was teaching that man is 
This expression is, of 
the 


Versailles 


a rational animal. 
course, a contradiction in terms. In 
face of the World War, the 
Treaty, the behavior of the United States 
Senate, and others, it is impossible for any 
intelligent person to hold to this doctrine 
Man may achieve rationality, but he does 
it by great labor. Knowledge, more knowl- 
edge, and yet more knowledge is of very 
great importance, but we must ever re 
member that knowledge is only a means. 
Knowledge lies in between impulses and 
faith, and its supreme function, as Garnet 
fully demonstrates, is to unite the three 
fold system into a uniform interest system 
in harmony with the best interests of our 
neighbors. Alexander beautifully states it 
by saying that below the rules of reason 
are the wells of impulse and above are the 
‘‘unrelenting faiths.’’ 

If we do achieve rationality, we would 
by this time have discovered that we can 
not reason youth into or out of practices 
contrary to standards of their own group 
acquired mostly through ‘‘horizontal imita- 
tion.’’ Alternatives for social control are 
not between horizontal and vertical imita 
tion only. There is a third possibility and 
that is the stimulation and guidance and 








’ 


eontrol of the individual personal life by 
some supreme life purpose For this re- 
ligion furnishes us the best solution. 

‘“*The three story wtih the skylights’’ 
contains our surest solution. Real religion 
has a bright and shining light for our path- 
way. Religion, as Jesus taught it and lived 
it, has much more to contribute to psy- 
chology and sociology than they have to 
contribute to His doetrine and practice. 
Not that all three are not important. We 
need religion to discover our life’s objee- 
tive. We need sociology and psychology to 
reveal the most efficient means to reach 
these objectives. 

From the standpoint of standards and 
control, and the regeneration of the in- 
dividual in society, Jesus is the supreme 
Teacher. He is the light of the world that 
enlighteneth every man that comes into the 
world, but, mark you, His light does not 
lighten up a primrose path. It shows a 
steep and rocky road. For Him it led to 
the cross. But that need not deter us. 
Youth has daring and the spirit of adven- 
ture. We need more to fear the false 
candles that contentious sectarians set up 
and the by-paths they dig into blind alleys. 
This makes the difficulty more difficult and 
easily deters youth from making this ad- 
venture. 


DEMOCRATIC SocraL CONTROL 


It is not enough to explain the four fae- 
tors in social standards—the code appli- 
cable to a particular situation—voluntary 
acceptance of the code—self-expression de- 
veloped to a point of ease—and approval 
and disapproval of the group. It is not 
enough to know the characteristics of the 
individual and the forms of social control, 
their approval and disapproval, and the 
inspiration and guidance that religion may 
give. All this knowledge must be em- 
ployed according to the principles of de- 
mocracy and in the spirit of equality and 
freedom and fraternity. ‘‘Democracy is 
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progress of all through all, under th 
ership of the wisest and the best.’’ 
Mattizinni. It always involves thre 
tors—you, me and us. 

Effective thinking and efficient 
can only be carried on by what has 
termed ‘‘right centers of reference.’ 
democratic procedure there are thre 
ters. This is the first principle that 
erats despise and try to cireun 
Whether parents, deans or leaders, 
crats make themselves the single center 
reference. They are in the habit of saying 
‘‘T want you,’’ ‘‘I tell you,’’ ‘‘Do 
say.”” Democrats say ‘‘Let us,’’ 
hope,’’ ‘‘ We will.’” Donald Hankey 
says those who make themselves the center 
of their own world are always misera! 
‘‘They deserve to be.’’ He might 
they make other people miserable. 

In all our dealings with youth in thes 
days, there must be three centers of re! 
erence if we are to succeed—youth 
selves, those interested in youth and th 
whole of society. If all these are recog 
nized and rightfully employed, possil 
solutions and even final solutions may 


expected. Otherwise we are only tem; 


rizing. 

Those thinkers and writers or thinkers 
that think they think, who represent 
youth movement as a revolt against 
thority as such, see only the edges or sur 
face of the deep currents. Nor is 
movement to be identified with the mad 
pagan rush for pleasure. Many youth 
involved in that mad rush, but the 
not part of the youth movement. Young 
men and young women in this movement 


are serious minded. They are not only Ww 
ing, they are even anxious to espouse gr 
eauses. For these youth, right and 
social standards must emerge within 
group and for the occasion. This is wha! 
makes the present era so embarrassing ant 
so difficult. Is there no possibility of « 
veloping permanent and final standards 
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torever go on developing special 


rds for each group, for each oceca- 
[here is no other way, if we are to 
that This, 


be taken to mean tem- 


will endure 


democracy 


ver, must not 


ng. The individual case and the par 


iation must be solved according 


rinciples that are abiding and not ac 


r sil 


rding to fixed rules set up from outside 
Many in authority, even in 
They will 


rroup 
are failing to-day. 
n failing until their procedure is 
d and guided by the spirit of democ- 
This is one of the causes and mean- 
‘the revolt of youth. 
founders of our democracy well 
inderstood the importance of intelligence 
n such an undertaking. They were men 
women of high purposes, and they 
ere not forced to face the fact that intel- 
ligence makes men and women of mean and 


Ww purposes, more dangerous. 


Democracy is founded on the nature of 
personality and must therefore offer scope 


for the expression and development of all 
the elements of persons. Paradoxical as 

may seem, the rock bottom of our de- 
moeracy is to be found in the development 
f the right sentiments towards authority 
This principle implies the 
volitional aspects of the 
This principle 


and obedience. 
emotional and 
principles of democracy. 
has been neglected because it is difficult 
and because of the seeming paradox. De- 
mocracy implies freedom and equality. 
The older interpretation and application of 
the principles of obedience and authority 
seem contrary to both. Can a person obey 
and be free? How can those in authority 
and those that obey be equal? These 
paradoxical principles need to be resolved. 
Modern psychology has given us the for- 
mula for doing so. 
Uur stern forefathers despised sentimen- 
s. They were right. A sentimental- 
ist ls one who has let his sentiments get un- 
harnessed from the work they are supposed 


to do. The great problem now 
cation in particular and society i: 
is how to give the 
ments. 

‘*Sentiments are systems of emotions or 
ganized around ideas or objects, us ne ob 
things and 


purpose Ss 


jects in both senses 
A ehild 


is already lost. The 


without sentiment for its mother 


mother is the object 


that is, the thing in place and time, build 
Imagination on 


But the 


ing into its and 
the level of 


ments of the child arrive and are developed 


memory 


sentl 


intelligence 


when the mother becomes an object in the 


other sense—an object of solicitude, of 
care, of love. 

What are the objects in democracy and 
what are the emotions that must be asso- 
ciated with those objects? The objects are 
persons and the 


those persons, whether the democracy be a 


rightful possessions of 
family, a club, a party, a school or a state 
What are the purposes of a democracy 

Whether the democracy be a family, a club 
or a school, the purposes are to secure and 
insure to each person their rights. In gen 
eral, the rights are described as ‘‘the right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi 
the 
group pledges each person that freedom of 


ness.’ In concrete, a democratic 
self-expression that secures to the person 
the the largest amount of 
progress. 


Such systems of emotions organized into 


and to group 


sentiments arise only in those who have 
learned the reverence for personality 
Personality consists in the purposes and 
dispositions of human beings for fellow- 
ship. Fellowship is coalition of personal 
wills—cooperation for common ends or ob 
jects. With these formulas it is possible 
not only to harmonize democracies, author 
ity and obedience, but to learn how to make 
social standards become our servants rather 
than taskmasters. 

Authority and obedience are correlative 


terms and refer to the cooperation of the 
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wills of persons, equal in some respects and 
unequal in others. The parent or dean or 
principle and the youth must be equal in 
espousing the same causes, the same ob- 
jects, but those in authority must be au- 
thorities, superior in intelligence and in 
skill, or they are not fit to lead. 

In democracy, obedience is not submis- 
sion or repression. It is voluntary seeking 
the wisest and best leadership. In a demo- 
cratic situation youth goes with great joy 
and confidence to parent or dean or prin- 
cipal or policeman. This, of course, de- 
pends upon the nature of authority. 

All 
Obedience resides in the will. 

(1) At its 
vested in force, the power to inflict pain or 
At this level, 
to have 


authority rests back on power. 


lowest level, authority is 


punishment. it becomes nec- 
essary recourse to forces outside 
ourselves, because those under our author- 
invent 
constitutions 
Any such 


ity may double team us. So we 


rules and regulations and 
signed by ‘‘higher authorities.’”’ 
rules or regulations may become a scrap 
of paper in a moment and are likely to 
become such at the very time we most need 
power. Here we come upon a foolish and 
false theory that authority ean be dele- 
gated. It can not. Rules and regulations 
and constitutions may tell us how to act in 
order to get approval of others later, but 
they can give us no power and when we 
appeal or are forced to appeal, we acknowl- 
edge that we have ceased to have authority. 

At this lowest level, obedience is moti- 
the 


autoecracy not democracy. 


vated by fear and whole process is 
The power of 
moving our subjects by rewards is only a 
positive aspect of the same autocratic pro- 
cedure. 

In this case fellowship or coalition of 
It is not vital 


or creative and those under repression or 


wills is the only formula. 


submission escape as soon as possible. 
(2) The level of authority is 
founded in good judgment. 


second 


In this ease 
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the power arises from the utilization of t 
power of the facts involved in a situat 
and by ascribing right relative 
facts. At 
founded in the faith those obeying 


Values 


those this level obedience 
in the leadership of those with good ju 
ment. 

In this case there is much more freed 
the 


There is a sense of unity and equality 


and equality than at lower levy 
reference to persons and objectives b 
still a sense of inequality is one of 
factors in the respect towards those 
have authority. 

(3) The highest 
vested in good will. 


form of authority is 
Here power rests on 
judgment true enough and sentiments good 
enough to be in league with the will of 
the whole. With Christians this is called 
‘*doing the will of the heavenly Father,” 
or, as it is sometimes called, ‘‘ The Kingdom 
of God,’’ 


the better term ‘‘Commonwealth of God.’ 


or has been recently suggested 


In this ease obedience comes through in 
sight and love; insight into the authority 
as law and love of the authority as a 
son, as a fellow willing to lead and follow 
ing the same law. Here is perfect freedom 
and perfect democracy. All are equal 
fore the law and equally joyous in 
power to cooperate. 

At this 


principles of efficiency and finer fellowshi; 


level social standards becom 
Such a fellowship produces a peace that 
passeth understanding and joys unspeak- 
able. 


RECOVERY FROM DISOBEDIENCE 
for a moment 


Disobedience is | 


Now turn 
interpret disobedience. 


we must 
break in fellowship, a breach in etiquette 
and a separation from authority. How 1s 
the wrong-doer to recover? Here the new 
knowledge of the nature of democracy 


quires a radical change in diagnosis and 


treatment. It is only possible to indicat 


it in this connection. 
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the breach is a break in fellowship, 
isa social process and can not be 
m by either the authority or the 
ent. There are four stages in the 
required and four corresponding 
the part of those in authority. 
The wrong-doer must repent. 
The wrong-doer must confess; that 
ept the responsibility for the breach. 
The wrong-doer must make restitu- 


Having repented, confessed and 
restitution, the wrong-doer must con- 
rate himself to the accepted standards 
edging unswerving allegiance to them. 
work of regeneration is the work of 
wrong-doer. No other one, not God 
lf, ean do it for him, but it is also a 
process. 
is the parent or dean or principal 
} in this procedure? 
The first step is to establish diplo- 
relations and reveal utter willingness 
in the recovery. The diplomacy 
democratic, however, and that 
ins Only leadership, not dictation. 
2) The authority must approve or dis- 
ove the confession and explain the 
ises Of the disapproval. 

}) The authority must forgive the 
vrong-doer. He must wipe the slate clean 
ind assure the penitent that the past is 

w stripped of the power to paralyze the 
present or prejudice the future. 

+) The authority must not only pro- 
se a renewed fellowship, but must actu- 

arry it out. 

The democratic way is the only way of 

progress. J. Arthur Thomson has defined 

rogress as the ‘‘balanced movement of a 
il whole towards a fuller embodiment 
the supreme values of life.’’ The 
‘eme values of life in the abstract are 
true, the beautiful and the good. 

This true doctrine is beautifully ex- 

d in a good story of a mother that 
erstood the nature and functions of 


social standards. Her son had gone to an 
eastern college and had decorated his room 
with some ‘‘Follies’’—some pictures of 
nude girls. <A trip to New England made 
it possible for the mother to eall upon her 
son. She went to his room and was shocked 
with the pictures. She said nothing and 
went on her journey. She expressed back 
to him a beautifully framed copy of Hoff 
man’s ‘‘Christ in the Temple.’’ On the 
return trip she called upon her son again 
and when she entered the room she saw in 
front of her a beautiful picture of the 
Yosemite Valley and to the right two re- 
prints of masterpieces, and over the boy’s 
table the Hoffman ‘‘Christ.’’ She said, 
‘*Will, where are your other pictures?’’ 
‘* Well, mother, they just would not go with 
Him,’’ pointing to the Christ. Just so 

If deans are living embodiments of 
sweetness and light, the higher democratic 
social standards can and will be secured 
and maintained. 

Rueu 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





PHYSICAL AND MENTAL UNFIT- 
NESS IN CHILDREN' 


For thirty years the results of work by 


our most careful investigators have shown 
increasingly significant evidence of the 
close relationship existing between the con- 
dition of the body and that of the mind. 
Bowditch, Porter and Baldwin have found 
that, despite the individual exceptions 
which always stand out so prominently in 
observation and memory, the taller and 
heavier children are better advanced from 
the standpoint of school progress than are 
those who are shorter and lighter than the 
average children of their ages. In a recent 
series of tables published by the Depart- 
ment of Statistics and Reference of the De- 
1 Address at a meeting 


Superintendence of the Nati 


ciation, 
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troit Public Schools there appears an _ forces essential to remedying the sit 
almost unbroken line of agreement between These forces we have found to be t 
percentages of underweight for height and the home, the school, medical care ar 
retardation in school grade on the one hand  child’s own interest. 
and between membership in the safety The school executive has no more ene 
weight zone and acceleration in grade on ing problem than the securing and 
the other. taining of physical fitness among the } 
The most common sense position that is under his charge. The agencies r 
open to us is that the mind is a function of for this job include three types of exan 
the body and that a child’s physical condi- tion: physical-growth, social and ment 
tion is registered in his mental states in a_ The first is to determine the child’s p) 
very important and definite manner. cal-growth condition; the second serves ¢ 
My approach has been from the stand- ascertain his activities and occupations 
point of the medical clinic and my problem matters of the school program, outside d 
has been to determine from a study of the mands upon his time and strength, et 
children themselves—the well and the sick the third throws light upon his mental r 
what are the standards of physical fit- actions, nervous condition and traits 
ness and the most effective means of identi- personality. 
fying those who are below par. It has be- The problem of the school in this r 
come evident that fully a third of our chil- tionship may be considered in four aspect 
dren of school and preschool ages are un- The first is that of waste. Our schools and 
derweight for height, undernourished and hospital clinics are clogged with ehi 
malnourished. This is not due, as we all at who take much more than their due propor 
first supposed, mainly to poverty and im- tion of the time and energy of teacl 
proper food. These are important matters, and physicians. At least half of these m 
but the fact remains that the children of nourished children—this amounts to fully 
the rich and well-to-do usually show a a sixth of the entire school populatior 
larger percentage of underweight than is are mentally retarded, despite the extra 
found in the homes of the poor. effort given to urging them on; and t! 
The most significant causes of this econ- creased money cost of these repeaters al 
dition of malnutrition, arranged in the is estimated by conservative investigat 
order of their frequency are: Physical de- to consume as much as 11 per cent. of our 
fects, especially obstructions to breathing; school budgets. Attention has well 
lack of home control (the problems that are called to the fact that the six Americal 
receiving increasing attention under the Cities which take the longest time to ¢ 


subject of mental hygiene); over-fatigue; plete the elementary curriculum all have 
improper food habits and food; improper exceptionally bad health records. 

health habits. Any child who is habitually Another phase of the problem is in 

7 per cent. or more underweight for his nection with the important matter of sc! 


height we have found is in need of care in discipline. In one of the leading co 
order that he may be brought up to a con- day schools it was found that, with a sing 
dition of physical and mental fitness. In exception, every case of discipline as ¥ 
order to accomplish this result the causes as of questioned or delayed promotion ! 
of his sickness—for it should be remem- within this danger zone of underweight ! 
bered that he is a sick child—must be found height. On all sides we meet testin 
and removed. This can only be accom- concerning the improved attitude 
plished by bringing into coordination the achievement resulting from bringing 
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this condition up to standards of tion at least once a year 


health and strength. mean the hasty running over by a physi 


rd aspect is that of standards and cian of a hurrying line of children under 


These children compel atten- the misnomer of medical inspection It 
nd it becomes inevitable that it is will take time to bring about adequate ex 
hem that, too often, we form our estl- aminations for all children in the presence 
of what is the normal state of chil- of their parents, but these should be in- 
ind of what should be accomplished. sisted upon at once for those who are un 

our tables of weight and height are derweight and full provision should be 

| by the inclusion of the members made for the removal of the defects found 
< subnormal group, so our ideas of Such significant occasions as the time of 
lities of school attainment are de- first entering school, the beginning of high 
| by our overfamiliarity with this school and entrance to college should be 
esome group. seized upon so that no child is permitted 
fourth possibility is conservation to enter upon the serious program of school 

the standpoint of prevention of sick- work unless he has been made as nearly 

In a study of 1,500 cases Davenport*® physically fit as is possible. The authori- 

ported the relationship that appears ties of our colleges and universities should 
en types of body build and disease. take advantage of the present occasion tor 
s it was shown that the underweight limiting the number of freshmen by taking 
» had six times as many cases of tuber- as a fundamental requisite physical fitness 
sis as were found in a study of ten’ on the part of all candidates for entrance. 
and unselected cases and among the’ In no way is the college or high school more 
slender this rose to twelve times the influential among those who are outside its 
incidence. In general these slender bounds than in matters pertaining to physi 
very slender youth showed much _ eal condition and sports. Such a stand as | 
iter susceptibility to respiratory and am proposing would have an almost imme- 
us diseases than is found in other diate effect upon health standards in all 
ips. When once the hospital clinic and_ divisions of society. 
school learn to work in cooperation This nutrition program for the under- 
shall have a state of health and physical weight was thoroughly tested in small 
tness among children the consequences of groups before it was undertaken as a com- 
h in school work and growth it is hard munity measure. The city of Rochester 
to estimate. has made the most significant demonstra 
is the problem. The program tion of what can be accomplished, when an 
ch we have to propose calls for a better efficient school executive attacks a funda 
juaintance on the part of school authori- mental problem and brings to its solution 
with actual and possible health condi- the support of publie opinion. In Roches 
of children. Weighing and measur- ter 1,500 children are members of nutrition 
fers the best single means of identify- classes during the school year. A group 

least 90 per cent. of the members of of a thousand taken as they came in 1922 

‘ malnourished section who are in need made an average gain of 305 per cent. of 
irgent attention. Every child should what would be expected in growth from 
a complete physical-growth examina- that number of children of their ages 
Another group of 500 children in the paro 


s Benedict Davenport, ‘‘ Body-build ar 


” 


' ; hig , ade practically the same 
tance,’’ Carnegie Institution, Washing chial schools made practically the same 


gain. During 1923 the rate of the public 
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school group was increased to 343 per cent. 

Many other cities are at work on this 
problem. Indianapolis studied the 
matter carefully for a year and a half and 
now has worked out a program of coopera- 
tion between the Board of Education and 
the Board of Health which promises excel- 
lent returns for the entire school popula- 


has 


tion. 

The first step is the inauguration of a 
nutrition institute which serves to train 
nutrition workers, to coordinate all child- 
helping organizations, to educate the public 
and to insure intelligent and adequate sup- 


Sporadic efforts 


port for the undertaking. 
may be made in various ways, but this in- 


stitute serves to bridge the gap between the 
home and the school and to bring all the 
essential factors into harmonious and effee- 
tive cooperation. 

Another result is the humanizing of the 
situation. Our ultimate dependence is 
upon the love of parents for children, and 
nothing gives them more appreciation of 
the school than does work which affords 
tangible and measurable results such as 
are seen when these sick, unhappy children 
—trials to themselves and to those with 
whom they are associated—face themselves 
on the weight chart and begin earnestly 
with the aid of parents and teachers to 
climb back to normal health. Civilization 
has no greater achievement than the pro. 
gram which was worked out for infant care 
in answer to the challenge given by the tre- 
mendous waste due to infant mortality. 
For the first time in history a period of 
human life has been placed upon a program 
rade from our best expert knowledge. 
Unfortunately, as soon as a child is two 
years of age our common sense deserts us 
and the preschool period is notoriously the 
most neglected time in life—even worse 
than the school years. What we call for 
is to have this excellent program designed 
for the first two years extended in its scope 
so that it will include the entire period of 
growth. 
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This is not a call for free feeding, s 
lunches or a milk campaign. Each of thes 
may well have its place, but their intrody 
tion into the school should be settled 
each case on their own merits and not }y 
cause we may expect through them to sol, 
this fundamental problem. So-called med 
eal inspection in the schools also has jts 
function, but here again the situation mus 
be regarded clearly and any progra) 
adopted must recognize and use al! 
essential factors in order to do away wit 
malnutrition. 

On many occasions in the past when 
great need has appeared men have turn 
to the schools for help. This is righ: 
Education is an important means of prog 
ress, but health like many other needs 
not be met by training the intellect alon 
In a nutrition class held at the Massa 
setts Institute of Technology last week | 
interviewed an engineering student who is 
30 per cent. underweight for his heigl 
but his intellectual development had not 
trained him to meet the problems of over 
fatigue and of health and food habits whic! 
had brought him into his present stat 
His problem is social and requires the « 
operation of the physician and of the edu 
cational institution to which he belongs 
with his own best efforts. 

For the building of physical health, men 
tal health is necessary, just as physical 
health is essential to proper mental deve! 
opment. Success in one means success in 
the other. And the whole story is not told 
in a statement of health accomplishment 
The greatest satisfactions that arise in ou 
work come from the effects that appear in 
the training for self-control when a child 
or young person has an opportunity to beat 
a part in working out his own program 0! 
welfare. He comes into the enjoyment « 
capital and resources beyond what he has 
known heretofore and he realizes that the) 
are made ground brought into availabuilit) 
in large part through his own efforts and 


exertions. The attainment of such results 
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eans character building, which is cer- 
nly a major end in education. 
Wma. R. P. Emerson 
nN, MASSACHUSETTS 


OUR UNIVERSITIES 


[ue higher education of America is to- 
iy controlled by big business. This came 
very naturally through the well 
ng attempts of the graduates of our 
eges to keep their several alma maters 
ast of the times in numbers, equipment 
prestige. During the last fifty years 
ere has grown up jn each alumni associa 
a department of money-drive, a sweat- 
» department, whose business it was to 
funds from the graduates; and the un- 
pled prosperity, good nature and 
nerosity of the graduates has kept the 
eges continually expanding. 
It was, of course, always necessary that 
money should be spent under the eye, 
were, of the givers, and by persons 
whom they approved. Philanthropists are 
t to put their benevolences in the charge 
men who resemble themselves. Hence 
gradual substitution of business men 
r scholars on the managing boards of our 
universities. 
Another feature of the case was this, that 
ny able presidents and trustees of col- 
eges, men of scholarly attainments, were 
turned by the pressure of the times into 
‘e business administrators, while the pub- 
still them 


retained a public confidence which 


conceived of as educators. 

no longer deserved; for their money- 
getting talents, being sharpened by con- 
in matters that seemed to 


tinual practice 


importance, absorbed their 
hole intelligence. They 
This has gone so far that 


em of major 
became mere 
ractical men. 
America to-day the notion that a learned 
man should direct the policy of an institu- 
nof learning is regarded as an absurdity. 
Behind this phenomenal outcome of our 
cial conditions there lies an unsuspected 
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principle, which is, nevertlhe less, very plain 


when one once thinks of it. Men who giv 
money to a project of which they know 
they are ignorant will trust the experts 
They will trust the astronomer to build an 
observatory, or the scientist a laboratory 
(I understand that Mr. 
with the 


earried on by 


Rockefeller does 


not interfere course of the. re 


searches his institutions 
They will put millions in charge of doctors 
But, un 


that 


for the equipping of hospitals 


fortunately, such is human nature 
every man thinks he knows something about 
the higher education, and hence it is that 


our higher education shows the ravages 
wrought by ignorant wealth and is now in 
a state of rags and remnants. It has al 
most no friends, no champions, no spokes 
men. The stillness that reigns in the aca 
demic world while the house of learning is 
being torn down and removed like rubbish 

or like the tinsel show of a past age IS 
the worst sign of the time. 

Who shall speak for the higher educa 
tion ? 


disciplined that they almost believe that 


Its professors? They have been so 
nature made their office a humble one and 
that, 
must peep about and impart their all but 


far from being protagonists, they 


lost enthusiasms to a few wandering stu 
They 
them 


dents who find their way to them 

hope that the curriculum may allow 

to do this; but their hope is dim. 
The professors in our colleges have grow 


ing children—bills for shoes and bicycles; 
and if one of them should write a paper in 
the Atlantic Monthly on the thesis which 
occupies me now, he would be quietly ob 
college 


literated by the trustees of his 


while his associates stood about and 


shrugged and huddled. And 
would not be meted out to him through any 


this late 


conscious cruelty in the trustees, but out 
of the 
Such a protestant would seem to the au 


apparent necessities of the case 
thorities to be one who was imperilling a 


great cause, through meddling with things 
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a mistaken 
There- 


fore, when I[ get a letter from some profes- 


that were not in his province 
man, a throw-back and a way-back. 
sor saying: ‘‘You are perfectly right in 


the outlines of this whole 


don’t 


from it. 


view of 
question ; but 
laugh. Far 

and the ways of human nature loom up dis- 
‘“‘What then? Where 


shall we look for help?’ 


your 


quote me,’’ I do not 


The realities of life 


tinctly, and I say 
The encouraging feature of our case—if 


I may use a Hibernianism—is that things 


could not be worse. Certain identical fea- 
tures in the condition of Harvard and of 
Yale are such as to convince any moderate 
intelligence that a term is being reached in 
this usurpation by the business mind of a 
The 


institutions shows 


control over our higher education. 
state of both 
that the higher learning in them is likely 
Harvard and 


things in 


to go over the precipice. 
Yale have become useful national centers 
of social life, sport and business. The in- 
tellectual both 
merged and rudimentary. It 
covered by a search for it, and that is all. 


life in has become sub- 


ean be dis- 
The most interesting fact about the pres- 
the 


functions of being social mixers, fosterers 


ent functions of these two universities 


of sport and advance agents of business 

is that the whole development has been un- 
eonscious. The the 
money are unaware that they are merely 


graduates who give 
perpetuating their own ideals of comfort 
They believe that they 
are The 


college presidents who spend the money of 


and suceess in life. 


education. business 


subsidizing 
the graduates believe that they are using it 
wisely and in their own discretion ; whereas 
they are really laying it out according to 
the taste of the givers. These managers, 
indeed, living in a 
They have the same worship for size and 


are fools’ paradise. 


visibility that prevails in our industrial 
world, and the same belief that money is 


the measure of all things. 
At the great annual Harvard festival the 
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first thing in the order of proceeding 
not to place a wreath on the bust of P 
or anything of that kind, but to rea 
list of bequests, gifts and subsidies re 
by the college during the fiscal year. 
notorious money-madness of America is ; 
than in the condu 


where better seen 


these two learned bodies. Many of th 
peals they send out to their graduat: 
of a simple-minded, not to say, vulgar « 
acter which would give a stranger the 
that an association of commercial drum: 
was raising money for a club hous: 
this, I say, has come about unconse 
and as the result of good intentions, 
tical intentions, and of what our boo 
eall ‘‘service’’—a word which has b 
the cant term for business success. 

If there be truth in this analysis, 
certain that the truth will soon be w 
stood by many, and we may then ex 
that a great discovery will be made, and w 
shall find that 
after all. The important fact is that 
humanities and the intellectual enthusias1 


salvation is not so far 


of life do not need expensive foundati 
The researches of science do need them, and 
our facilities in these fields have been ri: 
provided through the wisdom of the don 
These donors have said with as much t: 
as St. Paul, though reversing his phi 
**Seience and a knowledge of its techn 
and paraphernalia I have not; but such as 
And shal! 
men of this same class say the sam 


I have I give unto thee.’ 


learning, whose best mansion is but 
brary and a garden? 

So far as the classics, literature, poetn 
languages, history, are concerned, a yout 
can get a better entry into all these { 
of thought through early contact with | 
mind and nature of a few scholars tha: 
resorting to a caravanserai where th: 
tered persons are seattered and oppress 
and where every distraction glares upo! 
youth and lassoes him on his path tow 
learning. I had rather send my boy to s 
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w England homestead on a hill to 
‘near a group of educated men, 
under their influence for a few 

an have him plastered with degrees 


the seven hundred colleges in thi 


a boy whose whole future 
timely rustic 
that 


a few important contacts with 


ved by a 


ot talent shows men are 


This much is 
But 


ontacts quietude is essential. A 


minds. 


» superior 
ligest and all they need. 
n the country and a few pupils; 

hought; hard work; bodily ex- 
nd much conversation ; these were 


which learn 


pract ices out of 


risen in every age. They give the 


renius a chance to develop, and 
the born teacher, of which there 

chanee to use his gift. In- 
the 
of pretentious schedules, the 


as he is at present in cruel 


alent is one of the persons most 


4 


tied in our commonwealth. 

li academy, whether school or col 
is no need of marble porches and 
Not only had it better start 


Any form 


CLs 


but it must start small. 


9 osed organization will stifle it. Ad- 
ng and brag will annihilate it. It 

| spring up out of a spiritual impulse 
: : w men. Those who give it money 
rive and vanish, leaving those whose 

reated the place to guide its des 
not our people discover so simple a 

: to the old eultivations as is here sug 
I think they will. They will not, 

P s, have a theory about the matter, 
. t they will grope toward a conclusion 
will discover that learning must be 
| by learning. The next step be- 

; this will be—and I expect to live to 

that some of our business men will 
" treat education as they have treated 
: Schools and colleges will be en 
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dowed which are to be d rect¢ | 


scholars. The substance « edueation,} S 
organization, its parades, its parchments 
will be honored. rhe college degres ! 


French assignat and th 


America, like the 


German mark, has become something to get 


away from. 


A friend ealls my attention ) e his 
tory of the College de France. This inst 
tution consists of leading French sely 


who give lectures. They require no er 
trance examinations and confer no degrees 
The professors have no assigned duties 
choose their own subjects and are 
selves chosen for their eminence Thus a 
prote ssor of Gres k may die and his 
may be filled by an entomologist 

This 


Francis I, 


college was founded in 


LD 0 by 
endowing four 


Greek. The 


who began by 
chairs, two of Latin and one ot 
number of protessors, and of the subjects 
they lecture on, has inereas¢ d ve ry st adi \ 
four 


gradually during the last 


The 


have been devoted to the 


and very 


hundred years. energies of these men 
general cause of 
humanism, the cause which France regards 
as peculiarly her own. Her chosen and su 
perlative scholars lecture to any one 
has a mind to hear them and publish such 
books as they see fit on subjects that interest 


ye ; ; 
S 0 S 


them. During the first hundred vea 
existence the college had no buildings of its 
own but made use of the halls of the 1 
versity of Paris. 
According to the 
is had 


lege de France ha 


encyclopedias the (° 


Immense ini 


on the literature and civilization of that 
country. And yet note these two facts 
the college began small, and it appears 
never to have had anything that an 
American would eall organization. The 
lordly American would look with « 


miseration on a college which had but two 
chairs,no building and no curriculum 
think of ealling such a thing ‘‘ The Collég 
de France’’! 


The 


Frenchman provides for the br 
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his college and he provides nothing else. 
He leaves the brain to operate. I confess 
that I should like to see that plan tried in 
America. 

The greatest enemy to intellect is over- 
organization, whether in religion, polities 
or education; and all the defects of our 
universities from which they seem to be 
dying are due to over-organization. Now it 
happens that in the matter of general cul- 
tivation — that field, which 
America is weakest—the best results ean be 
obtained, and have always been obtained, 
The influ- 
character 


namely, in 


by a minimum of organization. 
brain upon brain and 
upon character is what counts. 
The idea which I am trying to suggest is 
It blossomed for a 


ence of 


not new in America. 
short time with great brilliancy and power- 
ful influence on American learning in the 
foundation of Johns Hopkins University, 
and then faded out because that institution 
could did not, own 
ideals, but turned through over-organiza- 
tion and through attempting too much into 
It was, like 


not, or preserve its 


an ordinary American college. 
the rest of them, ruined through the influ- 
ence of its alumni. The bright part of its 
history remains as a beacon to those who are 
seeking the principle on which a college of 
humanism should be founded. 

JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


SARRYTOWN, NEW YORK 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE PARIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Tue first full winter term offered by the 
Paris Library School, which for two successive 
summers has given six weeks’ courses in libra- 
rianship, opens October 6. There were so many 
applicants for instruction last summer that it 
was necessary to hold evening classes for peo- 
ple employed during the day, beside the regular 


It is possible that night classes will 


day classes. 
be a part of the winter course. 

The Paris Library School is held at the Amer- 
iean Library in Paris, 10 Rue de Elysée, and 


is conducted under the auspices of the American 
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Frene} 


tessors, librarians and publishers are amor 


Library Association. Prominent 


lecturers. It has the cooperation of the B 
othéque Nationale, and of the municipa 
other libraries in Paris, which the students 
or use as laboratories for practice work 

The Paris Library School is a result of 
war-time activities of the American Libra 
sociation and the Committe 
Work in Devastated France. These two 
ganizations in their library service to trooy 


American 


and civilians demonstrated the possibilities of 
American library methods, which aim to 

all the people of a community, including 
children, and not primarily scholars or pr 
leged individuals. The new popular libra 
established in France by the American Cor 
tee, under the direction of Miss Jessie Cars 
have since the war been gradually take 
Sut the trai: 
especially for work with children, necessary 
librarians of the new type was unobtainabl 
France until the establishment of the sc! 
The American Committee for Devastated Fy 


by their local communities. 


financed this experiment by bringing trair 
facilities to France, thereby making them a\ 
able to many more young French women t! 
the few who have been sent to the United Stat 
for instruction. The Paris Library Scho: 
the newest of the various social and educat 
agencies established by Americans during or 
a consequence of the war, and it is now the or 
one which is still under American administr 
tion. 
Applications for the winter course hav 

European countries bes 


The s 


from six other 
France, and from the United States. 
mer course enrolled students from Russia, | 
Poland and Belgium, with a majority of Fre 
students. 

Miss Mary Parsons, 
Morristown, N. J., is resident director 0! 
school and M. Ernest Coyeeque, inspect 


bibliothéques de la Ville de Paris, is consult: 
af 


formerly librariat 


director. Other members of the faculty aré 
Margaret Mann, of the Engineering 5o 

Library of New York; M. Eugene Morel, 
the Bibliothéque Nationale; M. Firmin Koz, 
the Office National des Universités et Feo! 
francaises a l’Etranger; Mlle. Rachel 
of the free University of Brussels, and M: 
Mouricaud and Mile. Famin, who have )u 


Sede 
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rance from the United wher something ot the compar 
been studying library at } nome resources Ol that 
Library and the a hand, and ot the real desi 
urgh, respectively. maran to promote education and 
Chicago, assistant secretary ot Nevertheless, Dr. Jones 
can Library Association, and directo: si0n lound the conditions in 
ris School, sailed on September 17, to with some ot Abyssinia’s vigorous 
the opening of the winter session Sive neighbors, such as Kenya. 
he school d iw Octobe Dr. Jones returns to take pal 
Chicago early 1 African conterence at Hoddesdon 
ber 5, and expects to be back in 


ill 


tober. His report will be read) 
THE EAST AFRICAN COMMISSION 
Jesse Jones, chairman of the Phelps- A PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
East African Education Commission, COLLEGE 


veeks longer in Africa than his fel LHE project of an inte: 


rnational labor 

order that he might travel Was put torward and the report urging 

frown and see conditions in adopted at the International Conte: 
as well as in the territories trom Workers’ Education, held 

to Portuguese East Africa. College, Oxtord. 


Be, 
] 


{ his conterence, 
, according to the Educational Sup the International Federation ot 


the London Times, that: “He has Which has he adquarters at Amsterdar 


ill Achill 


ticularly struck by the essential unity tended by more than 60 delegates trom 


th and East Africa and also by the man- _ tries. 


vhich the economie developments and H. C. Weimann, secretary ot 


al methods of the South, especially ol committee ol the ial Demoer: 


re being adopted by educational leaders many, presented the report advocat 


a and the other eolonies. The Research national college as the culmunat 


itory at Johannesburg is extending its in more wide-spread development of national 
ns into the tropical diseases of Central leges. As reported in the Times 1 


especially East Africa, and students of Supplement, Herr Weimann said 


ilture and other economic interests in jects to be taught at an internat 


“auloni 


Afriea are looking to East Africa as a should be the history Ol the internation: 


possible influence. ers’ movement, international econom! 


bly the most interesting of all these in- and international science. “All the 


( 
tions are the activities of the Dutch Re- should be taught in harmony with the 
Chureh of South Africa. Not only in conceptions of the international Socialist 

lesia, but in Nyassaland and even to the ment.” 


Nigeria, they are devoting themselves In moving for the adoption otf 


almost dramatic success to the development J. W. Bowen, secretary of the English 


native people, and their missions include of Post Office Workers, said he thoug! 


; y " 


ion in agriculture and hand interests, as national correspondence courses offered on¢ 
s knowledge of the printed page and that of getting to work in the immediate 


makes for character.” He is insistent A committee was appointed to draw 
the four elements that must cooperate to — stitution for the proposed Workers’ 


pout 


progress are the government, the International College. To this 
ns, the settlers and the native populatior referred resolutions proposed by M1 
ould be two types ol education in mind, on behalf of the National Counc 


leadership and one for the mass of the Colleges. These resolutions affirm 
n education to be provided must be of 

e commission’s visit to Abyssinia was of class character, based on a recog 
lar interest as an opportunity of seeing class struggle, and have for its 
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pose the education of the workers for their in- 
dustrial and political struggles against capital- 
ism throughout the world and for the abolition 
ot the capitalist system itself. The university 
tutor was declared to be as a general rule not 
the most suitable for working class educational 
work. The most effective tutors, it was urged, 
were members of the working-class movement, 
trained in bona fide labor colleges. The prep- 
aration ot! special text-books for workers was 
suggested. 

When Mr. Millar quoted the reference of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald to Oxford as “a painted 
lady, from whom labor had nothing to hope,” 
Mr. Bowen re plied this “did not deter Mr. Mac- 
Donald from sending his very capable son to 
Oxford to be trained.” Mr. Bowen added that 
the longer he lived the more he saw the need for 


university education and training. 


ORIENTATION PROGRAMS FOR COL- 
LEGE FRESHMEN 

Harvarp, Chicago, Swarthmore, New Hamp- 
shire and the College of Women of Western 
Reserve University are among the institutions 
which have recently announced arrangements 
for an orientation period this fall for new stu- 
dents, known as Freshman Week, Freshman 
Day and by other terms. The movement began 
several years ago in a quiet way, developing so 
that last vear 41 universities, colleges and nor- 
mal schools reported that they were officially 
The most 
elaborate arrangements reported were those at 
Maine, the University of 


holding some program of this type. 


the University of 
Rochester and Atlanta University. 

The announcement made last week by Har- 
vard states that this week-end, September 19, 
20 and 21, a program of informal meetings and 
conferences will be held at Cambridge for new 
students “to help them adapt themselves to the 
new conditions of study and living.” The Har- 


vard statement reads in part: 


While it takes some time, on account of the size 
of the college, for teachers and administrative 
officers to know their students as individuals, it is 
equally hard in many cases for the freshmen te 
comprehend the diverse elements of the college pro 
cedure and to grasp immediately how best to do 
their work and to carry out preconceived plans for 


their courses. As an introduction to the college 


existence two general evening meetings of new 


students 


tories. 


On Friday, 


will 


be 


Smith Halls, the largest 


held in the 


of the 


[ VOL. 
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Common 


September 19, President Li 


speak informally to the new 


students 


R 


freshman 


Wwe 


Lewis Perry, principal of Phillips Exeter A 


will tell them of 


On Saturda 
Whitney, 


class, will preside at an informal 


} 


class, when 


Vv 


evening, September 


the change from s 


} 


noo 


20) 


meet 


+ 


Ed 


wa 


ng 


Dean Greenough, of the colleg 


head proctor of Gore Hall, and R. K. Kane 


captain of the Harvard football team, wi 
), the 


On Saturday morning, September 2 


dents w 


members o 


dent problems. 


fessor of 


around in a big lecture course.’’ 


faculty closely in touch wit} 


lk 
lks 


by 


ill meet to hear short ta 
f the 
Professor Roger B. Merrin 
history, will tell ‘‘ How 


college library »? 


Murdock 


library. 


of chemistry, 


Dr. 


will be explained by 


secretary of the cou 


James B. Conant, 


will talk on ‘‘Why, and 


neil 


of 


+ 


to find y 


‘* How 


tl 


assistant 


‘ 


pr 


] 


study science in ecollege.’’ On Sunday m 


Septemb 
will be h 


universit 


will prez 
and Mrs 
man cla 


Union. 


er 
eld 


21, 


in Appleton Chapel with musi 


y choir. 


ich. 
. 


At 
N. 


ss in tl 


The Revers 


4 o’clock th: 


nd 


Karl 


a special service for new st 


assistant dean in charge of the fres 


. 


Re 


D.D., rector of St. George’s Church, New 


it afternoon 


Greenough will receive th« 
the 


1e living room of 


The proctors of the freshman « 


] 


and others who are to be closely associa 


the freshmen 


present. 


th 


roughout the 


year 


will 


+ 


Ha 


rry 
10 


ais 


n 


THE TEACHING OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


THE anniversary of the signing of the | 


stitution 


was 


observed in 


various 


throughout the country on September 17 


observance was fostered by the National 5 


ity League, New York, which, through 
mittee on constitutional instruction, distri! 


questions on the Constitution for th 


teachers prepared by a group of educat 


Typical questions of the list read as 


1, What would you consider the 


rights of an 


stitution 


Americar 


American people? 


cedence 


Am 


of the 


1 Constitution the supreme 
Does the Constitution ta 


over 


the 


erican citizen? 


( 


econstit 


United States designe: 


Constitutions 


of 


the 


For what form of government was 


| ? 


law 


the 


ind 


‘l 
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Herbert Hoove: 


SPSS101 


sions with the 

Dr. George E 

feller Foundation, wil 

these sessions. 

Other speakers will be 

United States Department 
born ~*~ mira W. Bears, nursing divis 
How Ge Child Health Association; 
Brown, child health 


high seas 


have the right iio; Dr. S. J. Crumbine, 
mal? What would health relations, American 
isons for and against giving the Supreme “lation, Dr. William B. Fren 
render advisory opinions? demonstration, Fargo, N. D.; Dr 
‘court this power? Does Grulee, Rush Medical College, C) 
‘isions exist in the United Caroline Hedger, of the Elizabeth 
Memorial Fund, Chicago; Sa 
> Constitution has the power to American Child Health Associatior 
; ence L. MeKay, New York State Department ot 
isions are there in the Constitu- Health; Miss Sophie Nelson, Visitine Nurs 


gious liberty? as . . 
. Association, St. Louis; Dr. Geor 


the educators who prepared the ques- director of research division, 
the National Seeurity League were the Health Association; Dr. Florence 

¢: Dr. Charles E. Hill, protessor of bon, Kansas Bureau of Child Research, 

science, George Washington Univer- sity of Kansas; Miss Louise Stanley 
President K. C. M. Sills, of Bowdoin Col- States Department of Agriculture; Professor C 
J. B. Brown, state superintendent of pub- FE. Turner, Massachusetts Institute of Technol 

ruction, Tennessee; Sara L. Doran, edu- ogy; Dr. Annie L. Veech, Kentucky Sta 
division, U. S. Bureau of Education; of Health; Dr. Borden S. Veeder and Mrs 
A. R. Brubacher, of the New York Mary H. Weeks, Children’s Bureau, Red Cro 

for Teachers; President F. H. Health Center, Kansas Cit 

El Paso Junior College; Dean W. 
, of the University of Cincinnati, and 
Walter Hullihen, of the University 


PROPOSED SCHOOL LEGISLATION IN 
MISSOURI 


ire Cuarues A. Ler, state superintendent 
1 
at +) 


Missouri schools, plans to submit 
THE AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH session of the legislature a comm 
ASSOCIATION | I] designed to place } la 


school and a four-year high 


’ 


range of child health is included 

“One > aver ‘ ad eirl 
ope of addresses and papers to be de reach of every boy and girl 
: ‘ P P rAca fore the 
at the second annual meeting of the In an addre before the 


n Child Health Association which is to 
ce at Kansas City, October 14, 15 


of the Missouri Farmers’ Asso 
sald: 


Not one half the 
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present time is within a high-school district. It is 
estimated that one hundred thousand boys and girls 
of high-school age do not live within a high-school 
district. Last year we had 1,653 schools having a 
term of less than eight months. All the city 
schools had nine and ten months. Every boy and 
girl in the state should be given equal educational 


opportunities, 


The bill guarantees a first-class publie school, 
elementary and high school, to each community, 
the district being allowed $50 by the state for 
each child in average daily attendance. Mr. 
Lee estimates that this amount will provide for 
a first-class school system. The bill also pro- 
vides for larger school units. There were 5,624 
rural schools last year with an average daily 
attendance of less than twenty-five each. The 
attendance in these schools was not large enough 
for an efficient school. 

Under the provisions of the Lee bill the size 
of the districts above a certain minimum is left 
to a community school board elected by popular 
vote. Another important provision is that the 
state guarantees each district a $30,000 school 
building, high school and elementary school 
combined. When the community votes the maxi- 
mum amount of school bonds the state will add 
the difference between that and the $30,000 
guaranteed. 

The bill makes provision for forming com- 
munity districts comprising parts of two or 
more counties and guarantees the continuance 
of all high schools in existence at the time it 
becomes a law. 

If the bill is passed the county superin- 
tendents will be taken out of polities and will 
be appointed by the bi-partisan school board 
elected by the people of the district within the 


county. 


THE OPENING OF THE BOSTON 
SCHOOLS 


REGISTRATION at the opening of the Boston 
schools indicated that a total of 126,000 pupils, 
an increase of 2,000 over last vear exclusive of 
the continuation schools, would be reached. 

Two hundred and twenty-five students are 
expected to enter the Teachers’ College, as the 
Normal School is now named. This will mean 
a total registration for the college of 688, an 


increase of 192 over the total of last year. 
In the high schools the estimate is for about 


2? O00 pupils, an increase of 300. Of 


2? 000, 3.200 


vear classes; 


are expected to enter the 


1,750, the classes of the 


year from the ninth grade intermediate ¢ 


It is estimate 


rrade intermediate classes will be about 2 


d that the enrollment in the ? 


or an inerease of about 400 over last year 


In the elementary schools, 13,500 new I 


is the estimate set for those entering the 


year. 
All childre 
and sixteen w 


must attend 


n between the years of fou 
ho are not attending a day se} 


continuation school at least four 


hours a week. The registration in the conti: 


ation school 


varies trom time to time 


average membership is about 4,000, wit 


total registrat 


ion of about 7,500. 


Several changes have occurred in the norma 


school group, 
miah E. Burl 


according to Superintendent Jer: 


ke. The growth of the Teachers’ 


College and the Girls’ Latin School have neces 


sitated the removal of first-year boys of 


English High 
the P. A. C 
several years. 
and slight alt 
able for the 
Latin School. 


School who have been housed 
lins building of the group for 
This building has been renovated 
erations effected, making it ava 


extension of the college and the 


In the main building of the Teachers C 


the library has been transformed into a clas 


room and a new and enlarged library has bee: 


formed from 
rooms. The 


the former musie and graduate 
accommodations for teachers 


locker space has been increased. 


In the Girls’ Latin School, new and more « 


venient furni 
rooms. The 
heretofore. T 
above, the La 
rooms and in¢ 
ties, and the 
rooms and at 
The follow) 
oceupancy : 
The Edwin 
Road, Francis 
grades I-III. 
The Ralph 


ture has been installed in many 
rooms will not be so crowded as 
‘hrough these changes, as outlined 
tin School now has six more class 
ereased luncheon and locker fa: 

Teachers’ College gains twelve 
lditional facilities. 


ng school buildings were read) 


P. Seaver School on Northt 


Parkman district, four rooms 


Waldo Emerson School on 8! 


Street, Hugh O’Brien district, twelve rooms 


dergarten and 
The Alexan 
Road, Bennett 


grades I-VI. 
der Hamilton School, Strath 
district, four rooms, grades I-V! 
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his work as professor of secondary 
Associate Professor W. Clark Trow, 
been temporarily taking the pl: 
Wuest, has been made head of 

a lished department ot educa 

Four additional instructors ha 
pointed: Dr. W. H. Burton, dit 
teaching; Dr. C. A. Gregory, 


partment of education in the U 


and four room 





} 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND von, protessor of school administration 
NEWS Justice, director of educational ress 


rinia, Minnesota, assistant professor 
H. MvuRLIN, president of Boston , 
, tion to work in the department « 
for the past 13 years, has been ot ¥ 
> 9 Hines, and Dr. Gordon He ndri KSONn, 
sidency ol De Pauw lt niversity, ol : » Roel 

PD University of Rochester, ass 

a graduate. According to the Bos- . 


education. 
t, Dr. Murlin has until October 1 ’ 


A. H. EDGERTON, who has had charg 
, . ! P o se y hic se ] au 
College. Dean E. M. Lew is as- unior and enor high chool ind 


courses in the Lineoln School, 
e of acting president on Au- 


versity, has been appointed professor of indu 


trial education in the University of Wisconsir 
ry - . TRARY ( ie . . 7 . 
1AM Mvxock, from 1] 2 to 1905 He sueceeds the late Professor Ira S. Griffiths, 
oe of the University of Toronto, who died last spring. 
elected by acclamation chancellor of Ps : 
A. S. Barr, assistant director in charge ot 
versity for a term of four years. He reas 
' : supervision in the Detroit publie schools, tor 
appointed to this position by the Senate 


he death of Sir Edmund Walker, but his 


by the graduates of the university was 


merly head of the department of education at 
Evansville College, Indiana, and critic teacher 
in history at the University of Indiana, has been 
appointed assistant professor of educatior 
ARLE SPARKS, head of the department the University of Wisconsin. His field w 
ies at Tufts College, has resigned to ; 


for his continuance in office. 


that of secondary school administratio: 
dean of the School of Liberal Arts in  syeceeded at Detroit by Arthur Dondineau, 


versity of South Dakota. merly supervisor of the social science 


BERT V. Ni AL, protessor ol zoology ProFEssOR WILLIAM S A MENT, yr? even 


ts College, has been appointed dean of years associate professor of English at Pomona 
uduate school, to succeed Charles FE. Fay, College, and for the past four years executive 
continue his work as professor of secretary of the Oberlin College Alumni, ha 
lar ruages. turned to Pomona. Ile will be connected 
O. WELLMAN, former superintendent the administration offices in connection 
s at Amesbury, Mass., and earlier prin- eneral expansion program and 
Colby Academy for fourteen years, is ™&"* of the summer school. 
ip his new work as assistant professor Otis H. Mruuer, formerly of 
tion at the University of New Hamp- ournalism in Baylor University, hi 
\ graduate of Colby College, where he director of journalism in the Unn 
| his master’s degree, Professor Wellman  consin. 
ne graduate study at Columbia and at Pau. Perri. distinguished tenor 
teacher, of Berlin, London and New 
e department of education of the Uni- new director of the school of 
Cincinnati, Dr. A. Hall-Quest, as re- Oregon Agricultural College, 
announced, has returned after a year’s fessor William Frederic Gaski 


Columbia University to take up again signed to take up private teacl 








~) 
—_ 


Dean H. R. Roserrs, of Norwich University, 
has announced that Walter Gould, a graduate 
of the University of Vermont and an A.M. 
graduate of Columbia University, will be the 
head of the new department of psychology at 
Norwich. 


Mrs. Enuizaseru MAcpoNALD, a magazine 
editor, and a graduate of Radcliffe College, has 
been appointed head of the newly organized 
courses in the household arts at Boston Uni 


ver ity. 


GeorGe R. Corrman, of Grinnell College and 
last year visiting lecturer in English at Harvard 
University, has been appointed professor in the 


English department of Boston University. 


Dr. HorneLtt Hart, executive secretary of 
the Iowa Child Welfare Commission, has been 
appointed associate professor of social economy 
in the Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Depart- 
ment of Social Eeonomy and Social Research 
of Bryn Mawr College. Dr. Hart will give 
the graduate and undergraduate courses in 


sociology. 


F. E. SavaGe has been appointed superinten- 
dent of the training school of the West Texas 
State Teachers College, Canyon, Texas, to suc- 
ceed M. B. Johnson, who has resigned to go 


into business. 


THE new superintendent of schools of Lexing- 
ton, Mass., is Thomas S. Grindle, formerly of 
Westboro, who sueceeds Harry H. Lowry, who 
resigned to become superintendent of schools at 
Waltham, Mass. 


Cuar_Les N. Perkins, former superintendent 
of the Waltham, Mass., publie schools, took 
up his new work last week as superintendent of 
schools at Nahant, Mass. 

SUPERINTENDENT V. M. Liston has resigned 
the superintendeney of the Neodesha, Kansas, 
schools to accept the superintendeney of the 
Fort Seott City schools. He sueceeds Superin- 
tendent M. M. Rose, who recently accepted the 
superintendency at Pittsburgh. 


Dr. Ronert ALEXANDER CUMMINS, who has 
devoted the last three years to teaching citizen- 
ship for the certification of teachers in Cali- 
fornia, has been added to the staff of the Kan- 
sas City Public Service Institute as an exten- 


sion director. 
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Tue American Child Health Assoc 
nounces the appointment of Miss Er 


finger, of Louisville, Kentucky, as the 


of the association’s Health Education | 
She succeeds Miss Sally Lueas Jean, dir 


the division since its organization. M 


finzer assumed her new duties on July 


PROFESSOR ANNIE WEBB BLANTON, ot 
partment ol education of the Univer 
Texas, will direct the teachers’ institut: 
redo, Texas, this year. 

PROFESSOR WILLIAM A. CRAIGIE, of 
versity of Oxford and an editor of the O 
dictionary, sailed, with Mrs. Craigie, for |] 
land last Saturday after spending the s 
quarter at the University of Chicago, 


Professor Craigie lectured. 


A pispatcH from Genoa states that Pro 
Luigi Luggi, of the University of Gen 
sailed tor New York to represent Italia: 
tutions of learning at the coming celebrat 
the centenary of the founding of Renssi 
Polytechnic Institute. Professor Luggi is 
rying messages of congratulations from tli 
versities of Rome, Genoa and Padua. 
Turin Engineering School is sending a note s 
ing: “The oldest Italian engineering se! 
sends greetings and well wishes to th 
American school for engineers.” 

THE new school on the Hazelridge site, Haz 
ridge and Grover Avenues, Detroit, has be 
named for William E. Robinson, superinter 


of the Detroit publie schools from 1886 to 18% 


Dr. Francis M. Bra.uey, president of 
College of Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas, si 


1914, died on August 23, aged 57 years. Dr 


Bralley was one of the best known educator 
Texas. His career included service as a pu 
school teacher, a county superintendent 
schools, state superintendent of public 
tion, 1910-13, and director of the depart 
of extension of the University of Texas, | 
1914. 

Enocn Howaate, for more than twent 
a member of the faculty of Indiana Ur 


dean and professor emeritus of the law se! 


four vears 


died on September 7, aged seventy-fou! 


A U. S. Crvtz Service examination W 


held throughout the country on October 2- 4! 


again on December 10, to fill vacancies 
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», at an entrance salary of $1,500 


vancement in pay may be mad 


of assignment up to $1,860 a 
heat 


Applicants 


shed quarters, and hight aré 


cost must have 
rom a four years’ course in a 
standing majoring in hom 


had at 


tear h ny foods, clothing and house 


least two years’ 
The duties of the appointee 

be the head of a department of home 

; education, to organize the school, plan 
home economics suitable for the ele 
nd secondary schools, outline methods 
entation, ete. Competitors will be rated 
ie economies (a thesis or discussion to be 
n the examination room), and educa 


aining and experience. 

rk WESLEYAN COLLEGE, formerly of Mar 
Missouri, has opened the school year 

Missouri, 40 

Four residence 

rs will be used by the institution. One 

President William 


Temporary structures will accom- 


new campus at Carthage, 


rom the previous site. 
will be the home of 


the students until sufficient buildings 


e completed. A faculty of twelve is 
r work for freshman and sophomore classes, 
King’s inauguration as president will take 


on September 25. 


sum of $116,866 has been received by 
the This 


neludes $90,000 received from the Sage 


ollege during past year. 


OWING action taken by its council, the 


merican Chemical Society meeting at Ithaca 
13, through the 


cal education, will immediately begin the 


September committee ol 


ation of chemistry teachers of all the 
The 


irman of the committee, Professor Neil E. 


ls and colleges of the United States. 


n, of the University of Maryland, reports 
teacher organizations have been authorized 
The list includes West Vir- 
Idaho 


Other regional bodies approved 


rteen states. 
Maryland, Washington, Oregon, 
Montana. 

re the Chemistry Teachers’ Association of 
‘ew York City, the New England Association 
the Northwest 


The 


\ 


Chemistry Teachers and 


mistry Teachers’ Association. eom- 
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mittee of chemical ed 

the work, was reorgan 

ing with Professor Gordon 
fessor L. C. Newell, 

W. Segerblom, of 

i & 


are also members 


A LIBRARY Institute 
Mass., 
Publie Libraries of the 


Septembe r 15 to 19. bv the Div mm of 
Massachusetts State De 


rhe 


tion of 


ciasses in cata 

Miss Frances 
book mend 
Miss 

Addresses and 


partment of Education. 

loging were under the direé 
S. Wiggin, of Boston; 
under the 


Boston. 


lasses i! 


the « 
ng were Ruby 
Tillinghast, of 
given by 


Publie 


Miss Edna Phillips, of 
Miss Agnes 


children’s librarian at the Worceste 


were 


Cook, 


Publie 


sion of Libraries; 


Kathleen Jones, office “ 
Public Li 


secretary in 


Miss E. 
the 


Louise Jones, 


Library; 
Division of braries ; 


field 


retary of 
Miss E. 


library work, and Charles R. Green, librarian of 


rural 


the Jones Library, Amherst. 


Tue school board of St. Clair, a Pennsy! 


vania mining town, recently retused to open the 


public schools because of lack of funds, and 


this action was endorsed at a mass meeting ot 


citizens last week by a vote of 56 to 47. Owing 


to a disagreement of county officials and ow: 


ers of coal lands, a large part of the sch 


taxes for the past two years have not been pa 
the 


capacity. 


and district has exhausted its borrow 


Tue Chamber of Commerce of the 
New York 
competition in public and parochial schools o 


has announced a cash prize essa! 


the state, to be held October 13 to 17. 
ject of the contest will be “Honesty, the bas 
human relationship, the foundation stone ot 


¢ 


tO pers 


and trade, and an essential 
Prizes of $20, $15, $10, $5, $3 and 
The Chamber of 
tributes leaflets providing 

The final draft of the essay mus 


presence 


dustry 
”? 
Success, 
are offered Commeres 
material 
the essays. 
written by the contestant in the 


teacher of his school. 


118 nev 
Grea 


Board 


THE appointment ot 
schools ot 
has the 

Fifty-two of the teachers will 


the continuation 


been voted by 


Brooklyn, Queens and Richmond, 
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hattan and the remaining sixteen 


Bronx. The continuation schools are for work- 
ing children who are compelled by law to at- 
tend school for at least four hours each week. 
H. A. Strickland, a newspaper man, was named 
Under 
the law all students in New York City public 


schools who are under 16 years and 


as confidential secretary of the board. 


6 months 


of age at the time they leave school to go to 


work are required to attend a continuation 
school where they are instructed in commercial, 
industrial and other lines. Beginning in Febru- 
ary, 1925, the provisions of the law will be ex- 
tended to cover all students who are not 17 years 
of age at the time they quit school to become 
bread earners, and by December of next year, 
it is believed, the number of pupils in the New 
York City continuation schools will be more than 


doubled. 


Wit the opening of the school year in New 
York City last week, revised definitions of the 
terms part-time and full-time went into effect. 
According to the Sun, “the new definitions wipe 
out the 


has applied to a form of organization similar to 


term double session. Heretofore this 
the Gary plan, whereby two pupils made use of 
the same seat but nevertheless managed to get 
in the requisite five hours of instruction a day. 
$y adding the number of children on part-time 
to those on double session it has been possible, 
therefore, to estimate how far the schools fell 
Un- 


der the new regulations, however, there will be 


short of providing a seat for every child.” 


no separate classification for all children who 
lack reserved seats. Some of the former double 
session pupils will be reported as on “full time, 
regular schedule,” together with those who at- 
tend under the traditional school day of 9 to 3. 
The other double session pupils will be classified 


as on “full time, special schedule.” 


Tue junior high-school survey committee of 
New York City investigated the pupil-period 
load per week last spring and found a varia- 
tion of from less than 900 to more than 1,700 
pupil periods, and that on the average teachers 
gave actual instruction for slightly more than 
31 periods per week, or more than six daily 
periods. Sixty-four per cent. of the teaching 
staff had loads greater than 1,100; and 37 per 
cent., greater than 1,200. Six periods per day 
or 30 per week with 1,200 pupil periods would 


The 


give an average of 40 pupils per class. 
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will go to the 
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reader can figure the size of class for th 
a pupil load of 1,700 or greater. The « 
tee has recommended 1,100 pupil peri 
week as the 


maximum for junior hig 


teachers. 


A REPRI 


Serv ice, 


Publie H 


in cooperation with the Louisiana S} 


SENTATIVE of the U. S. 
Board of Health, held a meeting at Ra 
recently, to explain the purpose of a 
health unit. As reported in the Journa 
Medical 


$3,750 


imerican 
that 
Parish, a like sum would be contributed | 
U. S. Publie Health Service and the stat 
of health. With this fund ($7,500) a fu 
physician could be appointed by the staté 


Association, it was 


with appropriated by R 


of health who would examine the public 
children to ascertain their physical defects 
recommend to parents such corrections as 1 
be beneficial. A trained nurse could bi 
vided to work among the school childre: 
visit the homes. <A dentist could also bi 
vided for short periods to look after the t 
of school children under 12 years of ag 
resolution was passed at this meeting 
mending that the expense of a health wu 
borne by all the people of the parish, ar 
the police jury should be asked to cont: 
$1,500, the school board $1,500, the tow 
Rayville $1,500, Mangham $175 and Delhi $1 


and that a general public 


meeting be call 
each of the towns mentioned without del: 


present this matter to the people. 


Association of Tex 
“Tnter-eit 


Latin Meet” which proved unusually suce: 


THE State Classical 
planning to repeat next year the 
last spring at Dallas. Plans are now project 
for Latin tournaments at several district centers 
with the idea of eventually making these cor 
tests state-wide. Thirty schools were repr 
sented in the first competition, when 180 co! 
testants took the written Latin tests. In ad 
tion to these tests, 87 pupils submitted essa) 
on subjects relating to Latin in advance, a! 
awards were announced on the day of the meet 
The essay prize was won by Frances Boot 
the North Dallas High School. Joel Me' 
of the same school, won the individual 
year prize, so that the North Dallas High 5 
received the “Tenth Legion Banner.” An 
other prizes, the Vexillum, a red velvet ba 
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the Fort Wort 
n honor « 
Dallas, the menu and the 
1! Lat n, 


address, 


a 


To lay 
and tional developme ni 


Dr. 


language S in 


ham J. Battle, ! Educati 
the 


he tournament 


em. 
] ] 


Classical and s 


betore 
purpose of 
sent a solutior 
periment which, 


lead to a bigee 
lite 


The teacher 


educational 


wa off in the number of 


hools for 1922 


the United States Bureau of 


private sec 
of: 
as compared with 1920 


i 
Edu 


Set 


in our school realized his 
the 


ted bv 


world and thought 


t statistical 


the 


ts lates statement on 


cided to become a director 


of this 


chools, but bureau also notes tha 


he 
order and laid the propositio: 


_ @ result decision 
chools remaining there is a substantial 


e in the number of graduates and a slight 
total Part of 
fourth 


The problems arising from 


enrol!ment. the in 


the 


e in : 
Ke WISE 


voked much diseussior L, 
ot 


in enrollment is in year or 
? 


was SnooOW 
] hese 


avs 


purposeful trend thought 


er, and points to the development in some , 
every boy and girl in the class 


es of the work of the junior college. Since : 
tl sions were carried on for several d 
1e 


began its collection of 


when bureau g 


, an agreement was reached whereby 
ed secondary school figures, the number of 


itself 
for all educational, business and sox 

New Accordir 
decided by popular vote to have 


an assistant mayor, and to let eac! 


; 


Int 


was to organize 0 a body t 


has increased from 1,632 to 1,963, and 
umber of students from 94,931 to 186,641. 
gh point for number of schools was i 
2,248. 


as a England town 


n 


. -_ a mayor 
when there were There are now 


member 


girls than boys in private secondary 


the class be a selectman. 


s, whereas in 1890 the sexes were almost 


3y-laws were adopted. Rules 
tly even. Of the religious denominations, By-laws were adopt 


tions tor condueting he town mes 


e Roman Catholies report by far the largest 
949, with 87,049 


formulated and put in for 
that the title of 


number of the group for a per 


her « 


»f secondary schor Is 


as to 


> 1 mayor w 
ts, or nearly half the total. The Baptists = 


92 the 84, the 
sts 75, the Presbyterians 60, the Luther 
6, the Adventists 28, 


rregationalists 24. 


schools, Episcopalians 


Every week, it will be seen, 


‘ pes tion to fill the place made vacant 
Friends 26 and the * ; 
we , mayor. Some of the rules and regulat 
There are 1,443 private ' 
vided penalties for any member of 


ndary schools under denominational control, 
130,019 that 
1-sectarian, with 51,307 students. 


. who might violate the trust imposed 
rolling students, and 520 are : 


The mayor took charge of the « 


ducted it at the next regul: 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
PRACTICAL CITIZENSHIP 


ONE of the greatest tragedies of the ages in 


day. Each selectman was 
question about any part of 


He 


important 


clear to him. 
ot 


assignment 


not 
field of learning is the foisting of adult edu the most 
brought 
which he found answers 


to the 


in five 


n upon the child mind. the 


Rousseau thought the child should be permit 


gain his education through natural devel daily 


+ 


tion rnmer 


Ass 


t. This theory was then and is now 
ed upon as being largely anti-social. 


question, however, at this time that 


nounced a topie tor debate in 
ber of the group wo ild be a 


to be held at the enc 
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This plan was certainly a step toward a nat- 
the 
Certainly 


ural recitation. Every member of group 


acquiesced ; every one Was elated. 
such a plan was progressive; surely it was a 
case of the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber. 

The teacher of this class had ceased to be a 


had 


suggested that the recitation be eon- 


teacher; he become a director. For in- 
stance, he 
ducted on a family plan. This suggestion was 
the chairs in horse 
And, too, 
topies requiring special reports were found and 
These the 


mayor assigned as special work to be reported 


carried out by arranging 


shoe shape around the mayor’s desk. 
pointed out in almost every lesson. 


upon at a given date. 

Opportunity to explore the library was given 
each selectman. Some famous man or woman 
who the teacher knew, through observation and 
study of the pupil, would appeal to the individ- 
ual boy or girl was assigned for oral report. 
This satisfied the passion for hero worship and 
at the same time aided materially in constructive 
character building. 
the class in a discussion of 
A taste 
was cultivated for the daily paper, The Literary 
Digest, The Pathfinder, Events 
other magazines which infrequently, in 


The teacher led 
current events on Friday of each week. 
Current and 
not 
many libraries, lie unnoticed on the shelves. 

Another suggestion made by the teacher was 
that in a town meeting each selectman kept 
notes on the proceedings in order to be able to 
talk intelligently on the various topics under 
discussion. The mayor, as a result of this sug- 
gestion, authorized the selectmen to purchase 
note books. This action brought up the ques- 
tion as to how the note books should be kept. 
The mayor turned the matter over to the teacher, 
who submitted the following plan which was 
approved by the class: 

The note book must have a title page and 
four sections arranged as follows: 

Title Page: This page must contain the quo- 
tation “Get the facts or the facts will get you.” 

First 
tain a comprehensive outline of each chapter in 
the text-book. This outline should be written 
up as soon as possible after discussion of the 


Section: The first section should eon- 


chapter in class. Besides the chapter outlines, 
the first section may contain your own ideas 
and opinions on the subject-matter under dis- 


eussion. Pictures, too, which are brought to 
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class from time to time may be included 
section. 
The first 


experiences which led to direct training in « 


section of the book brought 


prehension and thought correlation. 
Second Section: This section of the not: 
“Bits of 


should contain write-ups, pictures and 


is to be known as California.” 
about the Old Missions, the pioneers and 
various industries of California. 
The second section gave every pupil a c| 
to ride his own hobby as well as opportu: 
to exercise his initiative to the fullest extent 
Third Section: This section of the note bh 
is to be known as “The farmer and his troubles.” 
It should contain eartoons, editorials from da 
papers, scientific facts from farm bureau papers 
and write-ups from agricultural magazines 
The third section was in keeping with the 
motto placed on the title page of the book, “Get 
This se 


tion not only gave the pupil a chance to exer 


the facts or the facts will get you.” 


cise his initiative but also opportunity to grou 

himself in the art of gathering and interpreting 
Real live facts! Facts wher 
used to predict the future economie condition ot 


scientifie facts. 
the farmer developed much forethought and 
vision. 
Fourth The 
note book should be reserved for posters. 
The fourth best of all f 
drawing out The teacher does not see, 


Section: fourth section of t! 


section was the 
ideas. 
perhaps, that there is a bit of art in every | 
and every girl; yet it is there. One need but 
realize that a mental picture is made of every 
thing a boy or a girl makes, from mud pies t 
soldiers and dolls, to substantiate this reasoning 
draw out this bit 
When completed the fourth sect 

contained posters on Fire Prevention Week, 
Good Health Week, Children’s Book Week, b« 
Kind to Animals Week, Better Speech Wee! 
How a Bill Becomes a Law in the National Cor 


} 


gress and many others of both local and 


Posters will of art almost 


every time. 


tional significance. 

Speeches on the floor of the town meetings 
None 
Aye, at times there 


were always voluntary. was made 
talk, vet every one talked. 
were three, four, even five on the floor at o1 

Unusual in a class-room, to be sure; noise, 1 
be sure; but 


education, the objective of all education, 1 


best of all children doing adult 


+} 


language, sign and emotion of their own wor 
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a way which was meaningful to should be continually adapting 
se it came through experiences which changing order of 11 onment, bu 
erstood, mistake to allempt @ simultaneous ad 
girls will train themselves to stand to many environments. An animal whi 
vn feet without fear and trembling if try to adapt itself for fast running, 
e properly led. There is nothing any the air and living upon the food of the 
rtant to good citizenship than being would be poorly fitted to survive in 
tand on the feet and discuss the pros of specialization; Just so with an inst 
a question. It gets one away from learning. One graduate institution has recently 
nd gives him a decent respect for the shown the courage to throw aside old conven 
of mankind. tions and readapt itself to modern needs and 
mmunity ¢livics class, or town meeting, environment in a manner which will allow 
High School led its boys and girls to be ot unique service to society. 
own feet; led them to seek Many schools should exist where mon 
up for the conviction of energy is not wasted supporting professors ol 
Greek and Latin, though there should be a few 
D. W. ADAMSON ot the best equipped, where such prole 
EY UNION HIGH ScHOOL, are liberally supported, with the obje 
making contributions to culture through the 
historical, archeological and 
searches which in the end may 
DISCUSSION to popular interpretation. Every colleg 
INDIVIDUALITY OF THE COLLEGE olier courses in subjects which serve 
NT writer in this journal deplores the the human being to his environment, 
nswers to the question Wy hy do you organic and organic, and sociological relatior 
particular college?” rarely evince ships should be developed from the viewpoint 
more enlightening than “Because it is of geography and history so that the ethics of 
’ or “Beeause it isn’t.” This focusses coming generations shall have a solid f 
tion upon what the present writer re tion upon which to rear a spiritual edifice 
as one of the weaknesses in modern col- While one school may greatly develop « 
administration. If “this particular col- istry, another one international 
were not so nearly identical with almost another education, there should be 
ther one in the land, it might reasonably impelling reasons of service as 
cted that preferences would be voiced by these specializations. The common 
tudents for it, and by other students for courses offered by the great run of 
er institution, and these preferences would need no longer include the dead 
the play of some real intelligence. extensive departments in all the 
every arts and science college keeps even of economics. It is impossibl 
eye upon the catalogs of the others. colleges to provide adequate lac 
me new departure is instituted by one these lines, but some of them must do 
adapted by virtue of position or at least one line in addition to the back 
es to put over a good thing many other of general culture offered. Genera 


soon start an imitative competition. physics, biology, geography, evolutior 


r sub-freshman is at a loss to find any zation, constitutional hist 


ve characteristic in any institution and public speaking, psychology 


to some one because it is near by or good, plain, practical mathematics 
iy or because his father graduated there language and an opportunity; 
se a boy chum is attending. form of art appreci: 
re is a constantly growing need that more’ produce a fair degree of 
nstitutions of liberal education should of the older, traditional, d 
along lines of peculiar adaptation and such as logic, philosophy, 


A live college, like a live organism, Hebrew. Why should i] 
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spherical trigonometry be foreed into all stu- 
dents? Such procedure does not possess even 
the advantages of the feeding pump in the fat- 
tening of capons. 

It is time for our institutions of higher learn- 
ing to league together, lay out a comprehensive 
plan for curricular specializations and do away 
with a lot of senseless duplication of effort and 
waste of money. Then students will offer better 
reasons for their college preferences; in fact, 
they will know why they attend specifie schools 
and will be more likely to receive what they 
start for than is many times the case under 
existing conditions. 

C. A. Lyrorp 

East Avrora, N. Y. 


QUOTATIONS 


THE NEW GREEK UNIVERSITY AT 
SALONIKI 

SOME progress must be conceded, even to the 
Balkans. In the past it has been customary, 
there as elsewhere, for a country to consolidate 
newly won territory by the erection of for- 
Now the National Assembly of the 
young Greek Republic has voted to establish a 
Greek university at Saloniki, by which it nat- 
urally hopes that Greek rule in Macedonia will 
It is an interesting 


tresses. 


become more firmly rooted. 
plan and one that indicates a new attitude 
toward territorial questions in the Balkans. If 
Greece can impart some of its older culture and 
wider commercial experience, not only to the 
restless Macedonians themselves, but also to the 
Bulgars and Serbs who east longing glances 
across Macedonia to the A®gean Sea, it will 
have done much to justify its position. Once 
upon a time the Greeks were able to modify 
deeply through superior learning even their 
Roman conquerors. 

Though definitely voted only a few weeks 
ago, the project for a Greek university at Sa- 
loniki is not new. It has been thought of ever 
since the city was recovered from the Turks in 
1912. 
universities as the outposts of the 
greater Hellas, one at Saloniki, and the other at 

Hitherto the country has had but one, 
Athens. But the of a Greek 


Eleutherios Venizelos planned two new 
new and 
Smyrna, 


that at dream 


Smyrna came to an abrupt end with the evacu- 
ation before the Turks two years ago, and now 
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Saloniki, with Macedonia, remains the chi 
ritory gain of the war period. 
The ot Smyrna and the 


Greek lands in Asia Minor has changed « 


abandonment 


erably the situation also at Saloniki and 
Macedonia, tor it is there that the majorit 
the Greek refugees have be 
sent for protection from the Turks. In the eit 


and Armenian 
itself, which normally has about 200,000 inhab 
tants, there are now over 100,000 refugees, a: 
in Macedonia as a whole about 1,250,000. TT) 
is a new population in a fluid state in which th. 
Greek government has an excellent chance t 
win friends and partisans. It needs education, 
as well as training for self-support. 
moved from its accustomed surroundings, it | 


Being re- 


become, to use a phrase attributed to Be: 
Mussolini, the Italian Dictator, in regard to } 
own people, “a potter’s clay out of which t 
statesman can, after having kneaded it, mak 
statue,” presumably to his own liking. 
Among these refugees at Saloniki there w 
also reopened last January the Anatolia © 
lege, an American institution, incorporated w 
der the statutes of Massachusetts and origir 
founded in 1886 at Marsovan in Asia Mu 
In Mareh, 1921, it was closed by the Turks 
who under the old régime had recognized it 
legal. Now, in the words of its president, 
Reverend George E. White, it is “a pilgrim co! 
Among tl 


lege among a pilgrim people.” 
refugees fourteen of its former students hav 
been discovered and the first enrollment includ 
about fifty others. There is also an Americat 
girls’ school with an attendance last spring 
325, and some refugee schools among the hom 
less thousands who live in camps destituts 
books and even pencils and paper. All thes 
schools M. Venizelos himself invited to Salor 
“to promote the American spirit among the ) 
ples of the Balkan area.” Modern Gre 
compulsory. 

To build up the new Greek university © 
A beginning is to be me 


of course, take time. 
with the subjects in which the universit 
Athens is deficient, applied sciences and 

The city needs sanitatior 
Next the stud; 


1 


mercial studies. 
the harbor development. 
Balkan languages and Balkan 
taken up, and in view of the large Jewis 


races W 
h po} 
lation, originally driven there from Spat 

Venizelos had planned a school for the s 


trycit 
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France anxiety has been « xpressed of sineerity, kindness, self-contro 


French be left out, but in view of the energy and intelligence 
between the new Greek Republie and An analysis was made of a sample of 
h government this is not likely to hap ratings to diseover whether significant charact 
he American institutions the subject differences are shown between boys and 
rly studied is English. Saloniki, where rated by teachers, and whether the sex of 
1, may yet become a city of inter udges gave rise to any consistent sex dis 
understanding.—The Christian Science crimination in their judgment. The high school 
data were selected for this analysis since they 
— _— contained the largest percentage nasculine 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH judgments. The high school raters consisted 
of sixteen men teachers and twenty-five women 
SEX DIFFERENCES IN CHARACTER AS teachers. Fifty boys and fifty girls were s 
INDICATED BY TEACHERS’ RATINGS lected from those high school pupils who had 
riris are decidedly more sincere, more been rated by teachers of both sexes. All pos 
re energetic and more kind than sible pairs of ratings by opposite sexes on the 
he clearly indicated opinion of both same individual, in each of the six traits rated, 
women teachers who rated students in were tabulated for the fifty boys, and the pro: 
ade recently in Davenport by the ess repeated for the fifty girls. The compar 
ld Welfare Research Station. The able average ratings by the men and the women 
juestion was undertaken for the pur- teachers upon the same pupils were then com 
determining what relationship, if any, puted. From each of these averages, the gen 
etween size of family and certain men- eral average based upon all the ratings for a 
ocial characteristics of the children. given trait was subtracted and the result divided 
purposes of this study information was _ by the standard deviation of all the ratings for 
n regard to practically every family that trait, thus reducing the averages to stand 
a child born in 1908 who was attending ard measures. The results are presented 
part-time, high, intermediate or special Table I: 
n Davenport in December, 1923. Among The girls secured markedly higher average 
er items ratings were secured on every child in their ratings, as judged by each sex, in the 
hree or more teachers, covering the traits traits of sincerity, honesty, kindness and energy 
TABLE I 
Sex CONTRASTS IN RATINGS 


rating in each of siz characteristics for 50 high-school girls and 50 high-school be 
by men teachers and by women teachers, in terms of standard measure 


Sincerity Kindness Self-control | Honesty Energy 


m 
ro 
~ 


teachers 


teachers 
teachers 


women 
men 
gs by 


Ratings by 
men 


Ratings by 
women 
Ratings by 
Ratings by 


Ratin 


ge ratings 











This trend was also slightly evident in the rat- 


ings or eit-control, It held true for the men 


teachers’ e mates of intelligence, but was re 


t for that trait. 


versed in the 
This 


to discriminations arising from the sex of the 


women’s estimates 


rated superiority could not be attributed 


judges, as both men and women concurred in 


the differentiation. 
One sex difference upon the part ol the judges 
There 


was apparent from the averaged ratings 


was an almost uniform tendeney for the mean 


ratings by the men to be higher than those 
made by the women where teachers of both 
sexes rated the same individuals. Statistical 
evaluation of the observed differences oc« urring 
showed them to be significant for the traits of 
sincerity, kindness, self-control, honesty and in 


rated among the girls, and self- 


telligence as 
control and honesty as rated among the boys. 
The though 
possibly accountable for by chance, showed the 
The data, 


conclusion 


remaining observed differences, 
same trend with only one exception. 


therefore, suggested the tentative 


that men tended to be more lenient in their rat 


ings than women. 
The complete results of the Davenport sur 
vey, from which the material for this note is 


hands of the Iowa Child Wel- 


lowa. 


taken, are in the 
fare Research Station at lowa City, 
HART 


OLANDER 


HORNELL 
ELMER 
IowA CHILD WELFARE COMMISSION, 
Des MoINnes, Iowa 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INTELLI- 
GENCE QUOTIENTS OF SIBLINGS 


IN spite of the widespread controversy with 


regard to the inheritance or non-inheritance of 


intelligence, few data have been available with 


regard to the correlation between mental-test 


ability of children from the same families. 


Quite elaborate studies have been made of the 
correlations between the stature and other phys- 


ical measurements of siblings, but the relation- 
ships between mental characteristics have quite 
generally been neglected. Studies made recently 
by the Child Welfare 


supply information upon this Important ques- 


lowa Research Station 


tion. In connection with an investigation of 


the relationship between size of family and 


mental-test ability of children in Davenport, 


Iowa, in December, 1923, the mental test quo- 
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tients of 252 pairs of siblings, ranging j; ave 

from ten to fifteen years, were correlated. The 

quotients were derived from Army Alpha, Na 
Stanford Binet 


In some cases quotients were derived from Army 


tional and intelligence tests 
Alpha alone; in others, various combinatiyns o 
the tests were available, from which an average 
quotient for each child was derived. 
lation of these mental test quotients between 
siblings was found to be .447 = .034 

In another study, Stanford Binet tests were 
given to 147 pairs of siblings in Sumner Town- 
The individua S$ ln 
The cor 


quote nts of 


ship, lowa County, Iowa. 


volved were all children of farmers 


relation between the intelligence 


these siblings was .459 066. 


From Binet tests, given by the station to ch 


dren attending the university schools in lowa 
City intelligence quotients for 219 pairs of sib 
lings were available. The correlation here was 


found to be .399 057. 


The first of these three studies covers a widely 
representative sample of public school children 
in a typical Iowa city. The second study covers 


a fairly representative rural district in Iowa 


The university schools comprise a rather selec 
with a narrower range of 


group of children 


ability than is found in a normal population. 


It was found that the average mental! tes 
ability of the rural children was lower thar 
that of the urban children. If the rural and 


urban groups were combined the relation estab- 
lished would consequently be higher. 

These investigations, corresponding as they 
do in their results with such data as have been 
previously available, establish clearly the ten- 
dency for mental-test ability to run in families 
They establish, also, the fact that in in 


$e 


cases wide divergencies in ability may 
pected bet ween children of the same parents 


The 


ferred to in 


testing in the rural survey re 
this y Dr 


Miss Julia Kirkwood gave the 


mental 
article was directed b 
Lorle Stecher. 
tests in the Davenport survey and calculated 
the correlation relating to the university schools. 
The complete results of the Davenport inves- 
tigation, from which material for this note 3s 
taken, are in the hands of the Iowa Ch d Wel 
Iowa City, lowa 
HorNELL H 
Iowa CHILD WELFARE COMMISSION, 


Des Moines, Iowa 


fare Research Station at 








Pd 


